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ANNUAL REPORT 1921. 


‘The year 1921 has been a memorable one in the history of 
the Stax Socrery, in fact it might be deserihed as the Annus 
Mirabilis of the Institution, Ever since the War, the membership 
had been growing smaller and beautifully less;—ordinary General 
Meotings had been of very rare occurrence, and to the outward eye 
the Siamn Society seemed to be approaching the moribund condition. 
But during the past year great events have happened, and the 
Society is now in a stronger position than it has ever been since its 
foundation in the year 1904, During that period the Society has 
lost only 4 members, three resigning and one through death, ‘The 
Ordinary Membership stands at 187, of which no less than 120 have 
been elected during the year 1921. It ix also a pleasure to notice 
that the Siamese are taking more interest in the Society, there being 
now 10 members of that nationality. 

Turning to the work of the Society for the past year, four 
Ordinary General Meetings have been held, at which papers of great 
interest were read by Messrs, Candés, Hansen, Sewell, and Seiden- 
faden. Much good work has beon done hy the Ethnological Sub- 
committee which, in reply to the “questionnaire” cireulated by the 
Society have received very valuable answers from Chiengmai, dealing 
with the Red and the Whito Karens, Shans, Yaos, Til and Meo. It 
is most gratifying to note that these answers have eome from Siam- 
ese, who are thus showing their interest in their own country. It is 
a matter for regret that only two parts of the Journal have appear- 
ed this year, but the Publishing Sub-committee have now plenty of 
material on hand, and can promise a much larger output for 1922. 
The Council also expects to have a good programme of interesting 
papers to be read before the Society during the year. pod progress 
is being made with the printing of the Rev. R. Halliday’s Mon- 
English Dictionary 150 pages having been already printed off Tt is 
hoped that the said work will be published before the middle of 
1922, In July a Dinner was held at the Hotel Royal to celebrate the 
fact of the Society’s having attained its 100th member.’ H.R. H. 
Prince Damrong, the Viee-Patron of the Society was present and a 
very pleasant evening was spent, 
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From the statement of accounts, it will be seen that the Society 
is in a very sound financial position and thus the year 1922 opens 
with the brightest prospects, 


B, 0, CARTWRIGHT, 
- Hon, Seeretary. 
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‘I Receipts. Expenditure. | Ticuls Stgs. 
Balance from 1920, | | Bookerse v= { 960 | 00 
tat Hongkong & Shan- eae ‘ 
ighai Bank 1,473 | 94 | Stationery Oc te 
Refreshments at 
Subscriptions received General Mectings ...] 78 | 90 
for 1020) 220/09 Jpinner on and July 
do, do, 1921]3,845 | 09 | 1922 --» se (848 3-00, 
Purchase of books for 
do, do, 1922] 180] 00] Library vu | 160; 00 
Printing questionnaires, { 
Salo of Journal sve} 186 } OF Goran und eivealar..] 204 | 00 
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fting Mr. C. A. Sey- 
« Odd receipts es, 22.50 our Sewell’s paper, 
Dinner of tnd photograplo for 
Tuy Ind ‘Ves. 50.00] 72| 60) same; nddronsing, 
; Journal wef 86 | 00 
Interest ss Fr er eae 
postages we] 17 | 80 
[ Hon, ‘Treasurer's 
powtagos 80 | 13 
me Sandvies 30} 93 
EES Printing Journal, 
er Vol. X1V, Part I ...] 490 | 80 
i Fixed doposits 
: : "Tes. 2,000 4%, dueon 
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& Shanghai Bank ...| 779 | 91 
ieals ..]5,401 | 21 iewls ... [5401 | 21 














J. G, RAGGI, 
Hon, Treasurer. 
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NOTES ON SOME OLD SIAMESE GUNS. 





PAveR READ Av AN ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING oF 
‘Tue Stam Socrery, 1érn Sevremuen 1921, 
by C, A, Seymour Swern, M, A, 


In the Government Museum at Madras are four old Siomese 
Connon, received some years ago from the Arsenal at Fort St. 
George. When I was on a, visit to the Madras Presidency early in 
1917 I met Dr, J. R. Henderson, then suporintondent of the Museumn, 
who, on learning that 1 came from Siam, asked me if I could assist 
him to ascertain the meaning of cortain inscriptions on these cannon 
which he understood to be in Siamese choracters, I promised to do 
what I could in the matter, and he subsequently sent me estampages 
of theso inscriptions with a covering letter stating that these guns 
wore taken at Mandalay in 1885 and that from Burmese inseriptions 
upon thom it appeared that they had been captured proviously by 
the Burmesé at Dwarawati (Ayuthia) in 1128 (A.D. 1766) by 
Sinbynyin, King of Burma, Dr. Henderson hoped that the Siamose 

_ inscriptions would carry their history still further back, 


Bach gun bears one or more inseriptions in Siamosw showing 
to which division of the army it belonged. ‘Tho engraving is rough. 


No. 1. has the words yy)? Inner Guard left wing, 


No. 2, do, Uy res? Main Guard left wing. 
No. 8 do, “Van? Inner Guard right wing. 
No. 4 do. lnan”? Inner Guard right wing. 


‘Those are subdivisions of the Krom Phra ‘Tpinruet (1194 W92 
pag) which in the Ayuthia period was divided into three portions 
ty Vg and yjgn, the inner Guard, Main Guard, and outer Guard, 





4) 


each composed of two wings, right and left.* ‘The force still survives 
in the present Tamruet Guard or Body Guard of Gentlemen at Arms, 
In addition to these inseriptions No. 1 ba’ the words ‘ly yf) 
vga) (In the Royal Host) followed by another word which cannot 
be deciphered with certainty but may be npy (a body of: troops) or 
‘In 1. There is a similar inscription on one of the cannon at the 
Ministry of War in Bangkok, aud I finil the same difficulty in read- 
ing it, (Vid. No. 56). 
Cannon No, 2 has two other marks meaning respectively 6 
ticals (baht) and 6} catties (chang) — 
‘ 6 
Sum = 6 baht fl = 6 chang 
(approx. 15 Grammes) (approx. 12 Kg) 
Thave been unable to obtain any satisfactory explanation of 
these. Phya Boran Rajatanin, replying to an enquiry of mine, 
suggested that they might possibly denote the weights of powder 
‘used for priming and charging respectively, but asked for further 
details as to the dimensions of the weapon. When these were sent to 
him he came to the conclusion that his suggestion was not the 
correct eolution, for a charge of 14 catties only would have sufficed 
for ® gun of this calibre, 5 inches “However,” he writes, “the 
meaning of the weight mark is not yet clearly understood.” 
Nea. 1, 3, and 4 have Burmese inscriptions. Those on 1 and 
4-are identical and mean “Captured at Dwarawati in 1128” (A. D. 
1766). 





‘+ Prosrved in the National Library is an old MS, entitled upensmutigss 
aivonifin ». The text of this, wth a preface by Prince Dazcong, sas printed under the 
‘omendod side“ shuyra ian ali nptirli"” (A treatise on the Court OMinlé ot the’ 
Ayuithia posed), by order of H.R. H. The Prince of Chained for aston wt toe 


Sremation ofthe Ina Paya Nava-ansyok,”(iaog Bist) Tha, Rong Meany Heed, 
Sak Be 250) hls wart cotaan shaft te te Ssber oe ee eee, 


‘nis are defined snd the appropriate Inbits to be worn and weapons tbe caried 
‘upon various occasions are set forth. Incidentally considerable light is cast npon the 
customs and paatimes of the court of those days. Among the latter masket practice is 
‘nentioned ns one in which both ‘and officals were wont to indalge, ft being ihe 


Rigo Sosren oth hs pach toga ones nage 
Se ware algo ie ehcp ohare tesa in anes te 
Take— if ant’ siz Mi Tmsation this lst and quote the Sizes text Beojase 
His pote pei a 


raised in the course of this paper. 
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‘That on No. 8 is longer and has been translated by Mr. C. 
Duroiselle, Goverament Epigraphist for Burma, as follows 

“Captured at Dwarawati after 9 o'clock in the night on 
‘Tuesday the 9th day of the increasing moon of the month Tagu 
1128, (Tuesday 18th March A.D. 1766). 

‘This date is almost exactly a year prior to the final conquest 
of the city which took place in April 1767, so these guns must have 
been taken at the fall of some of the outer works or in one or more 
of the numerous sorties froin the city, 

Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are old European cannons, Nos. 1 and 4 
having the coat of arms of the House of Orange and the motto in. 
relief, No. 1 has the motto in full : 

JE MAINTTENDRAY 
and is dated 1602; 

on No, 4 the motto is blundered thus:— 
JE MAININIVIN ae 








Cannon No, 8 bears a semi-circular insoription in Sisinese 
characters which establishes the fact that it was made in Siam, It 
runs as follows :— 


nye vc Tu it ym en wn 
$y @uern Ah oon scangyendien 
wen #2 14a ed anéim van 

am 4a fina @oteot 


Cortain characters at the end of lines 2 and 4 are much obliterated 
and the readings given are the conjecture of M. Coedds, If that in 
line 2— gucgndian’— is correct, the final date @0¢0 is correct also, 


for there are only two years gpneuiffian between the. years 1000, 
and 1100 Chulasakeraj—viz 1080 and 1090.’ Caloulation shows 
that the first, of these is inadmissible, but that the second agrees: 
with the other data given in the inseription. Reference to the 
hironological tables fixes this date as the 10th-April A.D: 1728, 
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‘The meaning of the inseription is -— 
“Ku commenced to east on Wednesday the 13th day of the 
waxing moon of the sixth month in’the year of the Monkey, the last 
of the small eycle, at two hours thirty-six minutes after sunrise, 
+ Chulasakaraj 1090.” 
‘The reigning monarch at that time was King Thai Sra— 
wrest wears. ive. 1068-1004 (A. D. 1706-1752). At first I was of 
opinion that the word ‘was a pronoun and referred to him, 


TE that wete so, this piece would seom to have been east upon some 
special occasion at which the sovereign presided in person and, on 
that nccotunt, to have been held in particular esteem. When it fell 
into the hands of the Buriaese it would have been regarded as a 
particularly fine trophy; heneg the more detailed Burmese inscrip- 
tion of which it was considered worthy. But though thfs pronoun 
was used by the kings in eatlier days, it had fallen into disuse by 
the end of the seventeenth century. It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that the word ‘én’? is the name of the person who cast the 
q 

weapon, 
* “At my request Dr, Henderson sent me the following measure- 
ments of theté old cannon — 

Novsf cannon, ' Total length. Length of barrel. Diameter of bore. 


(1) Arms of Sft, 6} in. 1, 114 in. 2B in, 
Orange 

(@) Buropean ~ 8ft, 5} in, 6ft, 113 in, 5 in, 

(8) Siamese —9ft. 6} in. Tit. 3 in. 4} in, 

(#) Arma of 77 in, Sit. 4} in. 3§ in, 
Orange ae 


“from these figures it may be deduced that: 
No, 1 ise nine, or possibly twelve pounder, 
No. 2. sixty pounder, 
No, 8 8 forty pounder, 
No,,$ a fifteen, or. possibly eighteen pounder. 
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No notes upon Siamese cannon in other countries would be 
complete without reference to those that played part in the 
storming of the Bastille on 14th July 1789, « pair sent by King 
Phra Narai to Louis XIV. of which mention is made by Thomas 
Carlyle in his book “The French Revolution” (Book V: Chap. VI.) 
as follows:—" See Georget, of the Marine Service, fresh from Brest, 
ply the King of Siam's eannon, Singular (if we were not used to the 
like): Georget lay, last night, taking his ease at his ion; the King 
of Siam's cannon also lay, knowing nothing of him, for a hundred 
years, Yot now, at the tight instant, they have got together, and 
Aiscourse eloquent music, For, hearing what was toward, Georget 
sprang from the Brest Diligence, and ran, Clardes Frangaises also wil 
be here, with real artillery: were not the walls so thick!” 


‘These guns are described by do Chaumont? as «two pisces of 
‘eannon six feet long made of malleable iron, beaten while cooling 
(do fonte, battués & froid), inlaid with silver, mounted on entriages 
also inlaid with silver, and made in Siam.” 

My intorest in old Siamese cannon having been aroused, it 
was with great pleasure that I was enabled to visit the collection 
arranged in front of the Ministry of War in Bangkok with M. 
Covdds, thanks to the courtesy of H.R, H, the late Prince Bisnulok. 


‘The majority of the guns appear to be of native workman- 
ship, and bear distinctive names, taken in many instances) from 
Hindu Mythology, traced along the barrels in old Siamese characters, 
together with marks denoting their calibro andthe quantity of 
powder required for the charge. A considerable number, however, 
fre of European origin, and some of those, too, bear names in Siamese 
charactors, A metrical list of the names of ninety-one guns is to be 
found in a Siamese work entitled yy (fe ww MA a Royal Names. 
given to Royal Palaces, Residences, Gates, Forts, Ships, Elephants, 
Horses, ee), with o preface by H.R. H. Prince Damrong Rajenubbeb, 
B. E, 2457, published by the Charoenphol Printing Press, Now Road, 


Bangkok (129 ff (Siqy 10). I have been told that these names 





«= Relation de L’Ambassade de’ M. le Chevalier de Ghaumont & la Cour dui Bay de 
SIAM. MDOLXXXYL. Memoirs des Presents du Roy de SIAM a Roy do FRANCE, 


iopeless to try to classify them, and I have.therefore decided to take 
‘them more or less in the order followed by Professor Codés and. | 
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Plan showing positions of the guns September, 1921. 
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xy must have: helped to mi 
doubtless tell many  theiling tale, if only they could. spenlk, Tk is 
jin the ‘hope thers, more capable than myself, may be tempted) 
fo light. a little more of the buried past thet I 1 re 


the amount of powder required for the charge was 2 chang-and 10 
tamlung in weight, or 2} catties, 




















ey 
(chang) 


‘This sign 7 was used to denote 
sums of money under 
(tamlung) a the old currency, and 
(aang) o la 
would apply equally 
well for woights, 


(phai) 
Similar signs showing varying amounts according to the dimensions 
of the weapons are found on most of the other Guns. 


No.6. parla cha (21) requ» th ia 
“ Asuraphat who leads the army” Calibre 6 niw 
Charge 2 catties, 

‘ilso has the monograin of the Dutch East India Company, sur- 
mounted by the letter R, standing for Rotterdam, together with the 
date 1628 and the inseription :— 
OORNELIVS OVWEROGGE FECIT EN D. L 0. ROTTERDAM, 

In connection with this inscription, M. Huber very kindly 
made inquiries at Batavia, and as a result of these tells me that he 
has “ been informed that Johan and Cornelius Ouderogge (sic) were 
about the year 1700 founders of guns at Rotterdam. From 1704 
till 1724 they were master founders at the gunfoundry at Tho Haguo, 
which was established there in 1665 according to a decree of the 
States......of, Holland and West Frisia.” His correspondent cannot 
tell the meaning of the letters END. 1.0, With regard to these 
‘© suggestion has reached me from another souree (Father Chorin), 
viz. that EN is sometimes employed for IN and that we should 
read them :— 

IN DEFENSIONEM INDIARUM ORIENTALIUM. 

Other Guns in the collection bear inscriptions stating the 
various purposes for which they were severally cast; a circumstance 
which supports this interpretation, - 








(9) 


Fohan and Cornelius Ouderogge were probably descendants 
of Comelius Ovwerogge carrying on an old established business, 
‘The spelling of the family name may have altered somewhat during 
‘two or threo generations, 


‘Where seems to be no record of the acquisition of these 
Dutch guns or any others in the collection, How they found their 
way to Sian, then, mush be matter for conjecture, and in 
this connection it is interesting to refer to Jeremnias van Viiet's 
“Description of the Kingdom of Siam”, a translation of which’ by 
L. F. van Ravenswaay was published in Vol. VIL Part I. of the 

Journal of the Siam Society. ‘The proface to this work tells us that 
in 1602 the Dutch East India Company established a factory in 
Patani, and the next year Daniel van der Leck, the chief of that 
station, paid a visit to Siam with the result that in 1604 he sent 
Cornelius Specx to “establish a depdt at Ayathia.” One of the old 
Dutch guns iow in the Madras Museum bears the date 1602. One 
wonders ‘whether by any chance it was sent out to Patani, 
accompanied van der Leck on his Mission to Siauit, and was presented 
by him to the reigning monarch, 








Referring to the position of the Nederlands Company in Siain 
van Vliet says “the company entered into great friendship with ‘the 
Kings... .. Various letters from the illustrious princes of 
Orange, as Mauritius of Nassouw, his princely grace’s brother 
Frederic Heindrik of Nassouw, and the noble generals of Nederlands 
India, have been sent to the Siamese Kings, who in their turn replied. 
to these letters. In this way the friendship was maintained and 
even strengthened.” Tt was customary for stich letters, which were 
frequently inscribed upon tablets of gold, to be agrompanied by gifts,” 
and it is by no means impossible that these three Dutch Guns in,our 
collection, together with those now in Madyas, found their way to, 
Siam in such a manner. On the other hand they may have been. 
purchased from the Company by the Siamese, or have formed part, 
of the armament of the Dutch factory at Ayuthia when, it was con- 
sumed in the general conflagration of 8th April, 1767, In his recent- 
ly published paper on the Dutch East India Company's Factory in 














“Vide Dateh Popo. Printed by onder ot the Vojimifon National Liking, 
Bangkok, 1935. + 





fuentes the collection, the others being Nos. 24, 38, 85; 
60, end 59. They bear the names of various nations and T hove 
geoondingly named this “the Nations Class.” 


fu Calibre 4 niw 
‘ Charge 14 catty. 


The Shan, who ees in the 
‘The Khom who dives into the 
earth, : 


The fierce Farang, who shoots * 
= straight. * 








Design on No. 8. 


cu) 

year 1156.(A. D. 1794-5) an hour and a half after sunrise, ‘Their 
“calibre is 4 niw. 

<The guns of this class have a design of fleur-de-lis around 
the butt and a small human head at the touch-hole, to which I shall 
refer again. They bear neither date nor name of maker, All are 
mounted on wheeled carriages and ate fitted with a pair of orna- 
mental handles for lifting. 


No.4 0. unment’ dimy 48) fu af 


“Narai the Slayer” Calibre 18 niw 
Charge 37 catties 
‘A big Gun with the butt end finished in the shape of a curved 
horn, and no other ornamentation. It lias four big rings for lifting. 
‘At the muzzle it measures 11} inches in diameter and the metal is 
6} inches thick. ‘There are two other pieoes in the collection which © 
end in the same shaped horn, viz, Nos. 14 and 62, Ke 


‘his Gun snd another, annlitlaef wo. 62, are mid to ave. been 


ee 


ee who changeth his shape”. 


omget 
gun without ornamentation. 





(BR) 


resembling a drum; on the right a breast piece, a shield, a coronet 
(similar to that on left), and a pan-pipe (?). . The collar surrounds an 
uninseribed shield, depending from which is an intricate knpt finish- 
od off in two tassels. From a rough sketch I have made a more 
finished drawing which gives a good idea of the design, but may not 
bo quite correct in every detail. 

‘Thre is an inscription in Chinese characters round the butt, 


meaning in Siamese i ny Ol ian &* etna fisBs 1 floc walu Mh 
vse thu nes wites Tne 2 et ute tbr ara ma eritinn 


“An auspicious day in the fifth month of the fourteenth year of the 
period Ciinh-hn'ng was the day of the easting of bronze cannon, by 
onder, to subdae the Western country.” 

‘This is certainly an Annamite gun. The fourteenth year of 
Ciuh-Hu'ng (Annamese pronounciation of the first two Chinese 
Characters, which Phra Chen of the National Library reads fjy 3), 
is 1753 A.D. 

Cinh-hu'ng is the name of the period founded by the King 
of Annam Lé Hien Ton (A, D. 1740-1786). In 1787 three princes. 
Ed Duy-Tréc, son of L8 Hi-Ton (1675-1705), Le Duy-Qui and 
Ld Duy-Mat, sons of King L6 Du-Ton (1705-1729), plotted against 
the mighty family of the ‘Trinhs, whose members occupied the 
highest charges and had control of the State. The leader of the 
family, Trinh-Giang, succeeded in capturing the first two princes and 
put them to death, L& Duy-Mat escaped, and, with a cortain 
number of partisans, settled down in the province of Th'anh-Hoa 
Later on, in 1740, he had to fly before Trinh-Giang’s army: he 
went further West and took up his residence in the mountainous 

< region of Trap-nish, where he continued to plot against the Trinha” 
cs. Tn 1788 — the date on this cannon — Trinh-Dinh, a younger 
brother of ‘Trinh-Giang, Ied an expedition against the rebel. This 
gun. is, probably one of a number of pieces cast for the purposes of 
that, offensive,..which was not altogether a succes, for Lé Duy-Mat. \ 
4 The Ohindie third month corresponis to the Siamese fit month. igs 
‘BOhatles B. Mayboa, Histoite Modeme’de Pays d’Annam, Paris 1919, p. 108. 
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cluded capture, The statement that it was east to subdue the 
Western country is in accordance with the facts, for Tran-nish lies 
west of Tonking, whence Trinh-Dinh set out. 

No doubt the gun was used in the campaign for which it was 
cast and subsequently fell into the hands of the Siamese during one of 
the wars in Cambodia, 

Nos. 8 A.and 16 A. A pair of small guns which wero in 
danger of being overlooked. There is nothing to note about them 
except that each bears a six petalled flower in relief, 


P  Calibre 12 niw 
No. 9. 0 MAM WE gLUP (77) ou + Charge 6 catties, 
“Uprooter of Phra Sumeru.” 
‘An unornamented gun without inscription, with four fixed bandles, 


Nos. 10 and 12 ngnuaringg (91) vera ifrwns arraun (90) 

“Follower of the true Faith” and “Lord Protector of the Faith” 
6 i i 
a uth Calibre 7 niw 

each marked nace o tn Gu niin —|— Charge 4 catties. 

A pair of iron guns, inlaid with silver, and mounted on field 
carriages, They are said to have been cast by order of King 
Phra Nang Klao. 


According to Prince Damrong certain Chinese artisans came 
to Bangkok during the third reign and commenced to cast great iron 
eauldrons, ‘This being brought to the notice of the king, His 
Majesty conceived the idea that iron guns also might be successfully’ 
cast, and established a factory for this purpose. Two types of gun were 
approved and the pair under consideration are representative of one of 
those types. Prior to this reign all guns east in Siam were of bronze, 


‘An old treatise on the casting of cannon gh fila aval 

Luc) is to be seen exhibited in one of the eases in the National 
Library. It describes such essential matters as, the composition of the 
metal and the proportions of weapon, which are illustrated by & 
* diagramt, The methods of loading and firing are explained and there 
are drawings of the rods used for ramming home the change and for 
cleaning, as well 98 @ design for a gun mounting. All this .infor- 






mation, the book states, wat fried by & Dulhan to « Gover 
of Sokhodhaya, 


No. 1 o mu ogtuta ro) fut : 


Sai Asuni, The Dispeller of Darkness” 

beats a citeular design enclosing an inscription in Arabic characters, 
‘These are but lightly out and are partially oblitersted. Malays ‘sho. 
‘were shown a rubbing could make nothing of it, but a Pathan 
more smecesstul and thought he would have been able to translate 
it ff the rubbing had been more perfect. I greatly regret that 

have failed to get this inscription deciphered, as I have an idea it 
‘would prove extremely interesting. 


» No. 18,0 § (Re Hu iclu ner (54) Patol ae 
eatties. 


“The fierce leaping Tiger” =m 
 am-unormamented Gun with the following insetiption xonghly. 
| engraved : j 


Calibre 5 aiw 


‘word: f} (Ku) is possibly the maker's name. This gun 
‘No; § at Madras toy have boon inde by the sume in, 


‘of the second part of the inseription isl 
jin order that the weapon is to be sunk in the Lake 


= doaiten to “avoid capture by the Burmese; bag. 











No. 9. “ Uprooter of Mt. Phra Sumeru.” 








No. 14. “ Phya Tani.” 


To face page 15. 


No 140 wy mat (79) 


«Phya Tani” Calibre 11 niw 
Charge 14 eatties 


_ ‘This is another gun with curved horn ornamentation, like 
No. 4. It has four big rings and is decorated on the axle with the 
figure of a Rajasi beautifully engraved, It is the biggest in the 
collection. ‘The diameter of the muzale is 9} inches, the metal being 
4 inches thick, and its total length is 22 ft. 7 in, 


“Research Socivty in Part IT of the collection of Histories 
Cbequnesnama mA fim) B.E 2457 and dealing with the history 
of Pattani, gives an account of the casting there of three great cannon 
some time in the latter half of the eightoenth century prior to the 
yeor 1775. Phya Vijiengiri’s narrative is so interesting that I give 
it. He says:— 
“In former days, when the Malay country was still the one 
of Pattani, there lived a Sultan and his wife, whose names are 
t known. It is said that they had but one son, who was still a 
‘when his father died; 90 his mother acted ag regent, being 
nown as Nang Phya Patteni. Sri Tuan, chief of the people in the 
~ Pattent territory, was subject to her authority and conducted himself 
fn the same orderly fashion as ho had done while her Msband was 
yet alive.” ‘ 
“This lady caused three large bronze eaimon to be cist, id 
the building where the casting took place was.on the outskirts 
of Ban Kasé. It was constructed of brick in the shape of a temple 
(lun), Under one roof wero three rooms, and.@ verandsh ran’ round » 
the building. To-day the superstructure and. floor are: cae 
only the walls ore left standing. ‘The Malays. calls 
‘Sable and: i ll known tool. the ibbiants ot 
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“The chief artificer who cast these guns was a Hokkien 
Chinaman of the family of Lim, one Khiem by name, who came 
from China, built himsclf a house, and married a Malay woman, 
Moreover he embraced the religious faith of the Malays and was 
known to them as Lim ‘Toh Khiem. After residing in Pattani for 
many years he was visited by his sister Kao Niew, who urged him 
to return to China but was met by a firm refusal. She was 60 
disappointed that she hanged herself.” 





“The first two guns were successfully cust, but in the case 
of the third the molten metal refused to flow into the mould, 
Lim ‘Toh Khiem thereupon offered up sacrifices, but still the metal 
did not flow. Finally he made a vow that if at the next attempt 
the casting were succossful, he would sacrifice his own life to the 
gun. The third attempt was a complete success, and after the final 
polish had been given to all three guns and he himself had fired 
the testing charges of the first two with all due ceremony, he took 
his stond before the mouth of the third, and, after relating the 
nature of his vow and stating his determination to abide by it, gave 
orders for it to be fired and, this being done, was seen no more.” 


“The name of the first gun was ‘Neng Pattani’ (und Hail, 


ofthe second ‘Sri Nakhri’ (Af WAT), andof the third ‘Maha Hla 


Mo’ ( ummmetae ) 

“At the death of Phya Pattani’s widow a relative became 
Sultan, whom the Malays called Ratu Pakalan. He was known as a 
wise and powerful ruler and was feared by his neighbours. During 
the reiga of King Phra Buddha Yot Fa, in the year Chulasakaraj 1147 
(A. D. 1785-1786), Krom Phra Rajawangbuan Satan Mongkhol 
(the second King) led en expedition against the Burmese ad far’ as 
the western ‘province (Slay che) mill pin), On the arvival of this 
foroe at Songkhla news was received of a disturbance in Pattani. » 
‘Measures. fon its suppression were immediately taken. Phya 
Kalahom, Phya Senhabbuthorn, Phya Patalung, Luang Suvarngiri 
and Palat Jana were in command of columns. ‘The foress of Ratu 
Pakalan, encountered in the neighbourhood of Jering, broke and fled 














cm) 


in the direction of Raman. Phya Kalahom ordered Palat Jana, 
who was acquainted with the route, to pursue them with a force 
composed of men from Patalung and Songkhla, Palat Jana overtook: 
the fugitives on the borders of Peruk, where another engagement 
‘was fought in which Ratu Pakalan was slain by a musket ball. His 
head was brought back by the colamn commanders to Krom Phra 
Rajawangbuan Satan Mongkhol, who had meanwhile brought his 
flost into the Bay of Pattani. He ordered thom to bring two large 
cannon which had been captured, and place them on boats for 
removal to the capital and presentation to the King his was done ; 
but. the vessel carrying the socond of the two, named ‘Srinakei, 
foundered in a gale and the gun was lost. The first, named ‘Nang 
Pattani; which ha: been placed on board the Royal vessel, reached 
the capital in safety.” It is.the Phya Tani of this collection, 


Such is Phya Vichien's account of the campaign in which 
this gun was eaptured, but H. R, H. Prines Damvong tells me that 
the correct version is as follow: 





In the third year of the first King of the present dynasty the 
Burmese again invaded Siam by three routes, North, West, and 
South. ‘The King of Siam, abandoning the South for the moment 
and despatching a small detaining force to Paknampo, concentrated 
the bulk of his available forces against the King of Burma, who had 
entered the country vid Kanburi, and gained a complete victory 
over him in the battle of Lat Ya, The King of Burma then retired ; 
and the King of Siam thereupon divided his forees, himself advancing 
to meet the invaders coming from the North, while his brother 
opposed those advancing from the south, Both. were successful. 
The Malay States of Kedah and Pattani, which had resumed their 
independence after the the fall of Ayuthia, were then summoned to 
renew their payment of tribute. Pattani refused and was therefore 
attacked and subdued, Kedah, seeing her neighbour's plight, sub- 
mitted; and Trengganu, of which Kelantan was then a part, 

“voluntarily accopted Siam’s suzerainty and sent tribute for the first 
time. 


o 





No. 16. unefl niu ff nau th fy fu far 
“Naryan (Rama) swallower of Calibre 5 iw 
the Chakra” (Earth) Charge 2 catties, 
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9 
No. 16. prefimy — nazqu amas ofa fin fu tL 
“Tanikai® Calibre 84 niw 


Charge 1} cattios, 
bears the Siamese inscription Tygy wit and is a relic of Ayuthia, 
‘These two are noticeable for their ornamentation and the curious 
‘octagonal shape of their barrels. 

No. 16 A. A pair with 8 A. 
No. 17. Another European gun, ono of a class of which 
there are eight pieces in the collection, the others being Nos. 18, 25, 
32, 98, 41, 51 and 58. Each bears the inscription: — 
A DOUAY PAR J. BERENGER, 
its name, and the date of its casting. 
‘The earliest piece is ~LECAMELEON, No. 41, dated 
24, BRE. 1767 
No, 17 is next in order: it is named 
LE DUG DE ROCHEFOUCAULD and dated 
21, MAY. 1768 


No. 18, LE LIONCEAU 
: 2 JUILLET. 1768 
‘The five other guns of this class all bear the same name and 


date, viz., 
LE SANGUINAIRE 


12. 9BRE. 1768 


‘The last two, Nos. 51 and, 8, have the number 12 on the butt, 
end. In addition to an ornate design surmounted by a crowsi these 
guns have a decorative design of fleur-de-lis around the butt, a small 
human head at the touch-hole and two handles apiece; all identical - 
with those which adorn the guns of the Nations class, This cannot 
be due to accident, and there must therefore be some connection 
Between the two classes, Either they were both made at the same 
foundry in Douai, or else the Nations class was copied here in Siam 
from’ the Berenger type. It appears to’ have been the practice of 
European gun founders to place their names or marks upon their 








(i) 
weapons, but if the Nations class was made after an existing 
pattern to the order of the Siamese Government, the absence of such 
marks would be perfectly intelligible Again, if the guns were 
made in Siam after the Berenger model, French names and 
inscriptions would eertainly have been omitted. For these reasons 
T believe that the date of the Berenger guns is slightly anterior to 
that of the Nations class. That date is significant, Ayuthia fell in 
April 1767. We have her a gun, the frst of a class, cast only 
seven months later, and possibly not originally intended for Siam. 
‘What is more likely than that the purchase of artillery was among 
the first stops taken by the Dhonburi Government to free tho 
country from the lingering Burmese, and to defend the new Capital ? 
Tt would be interesting to learn whether anything is known in 
Douai to-day of the gun founder J. Berenger, and whether any 
Aocuments relating to these weapons are in existence either in Siam 
or France. 

« 
Me Calibre 7 niw 
No. 19. 0 tng rm anu (7) iu Charge 4 catties 
“Conqueror of three worlds, 


fa perfectly plain gun, ‘The axle bears a conventional lotus pettern 
which is also to be seen on Nos. 7 and 9. : 


No. 20. o2 wre wévutin rim? (82) “The flame that lightens 


the darkness,” 

No. 21. 0§ — atein Lau itu (27) “Ongkhot who leaps and 
smites.” 

No. 22. of axdt Im (33) “The Barth Shaker.” 


. Calibre 5 niw 
each marked. fu Charge 2 catties, 


‘The first three of an interesting class comprising eleven pieces, 
the others being Nos. 35, 84, 43, 44, 49, 60, 61 and 63. ‘These guns 
fare highly ornamented and have at the butt, end a design which 
sseemsto be intended to represent the sun shining through elouds—one 
singularly appropriate to the date of casting, for the first King 
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of the present dynasty had been on the throne for 10 years, and tho 
country had in large measure recovered from the disasters of the 
Burmese invasion. Each piece bears the inscription : 
L. BANCHONG ROTCHANA ANNO 1792 5 LIVRO 

<Lnang Banchong Rotchana’ is a Siamese title conferred upon 
one of the King’s draughtsmen, It is curious that a Siamese noble- 
inan should cause his name to be inseribed in Roman characters, and 
this fact inclines me to the belief that the founder of these guns was a 
Europoan. Prinee Damrong concurs in this view. Who then was 
this man? In the absence of any evidence I would hazard the guess 
that he was the head of the firm of Berenger. The Luang Banchong 
guns bear a strong resemblance to those of the Berenger class and 
may well have tome from the same foundry. By supplying the 
Siamese with artillery at a critical period in their history the Douai 
firm did the Government a good service and there would be nothing 
‘unusual in the sovereign conferring a title of nobility upon. the head 
of the firm as a mark of appreciation. Mon. J. Berenger and Luang 
Banchong Rotchana inay well be one and the some person, ‘The 
closeness of the dates—1768 and 1793—would warrant this sup- 
position, ‘The guns of the Nations class were very possibly cast 
between those two years, ‘The title ‘Luang Banchong Rotchana’ 
oceurs in an old ‘Treatise on the casting of Buddhas, printed last 
year, in‘ a metrical list of revered teachers of the art who lived 
before or during the Brd reign of the present dynasty. The bearer 
of the title was one Sa (1) by name and it-may be that he was 
the founder of the guns of this class: but, if so, why did he insoribe 
his weapons with Roman charactors ? 





aie 
No. 28. ‘ya enn naven a th fu ih 
“Shaker of the Ocean” Calibre 8 niw 
: Charge 8 catties. 


‘Not mentioned in the list of royal names or in the old MS. 
9 


No. 24. 0 x gmhdy fy 82) 
Charge 1} catties, 
“The Avnamite who wields the spear.” 
: One of the Nations Class, 


(a) 


No. 25. yn ana uu ane (14) Fu-22l 
 Rama’s arrow that slew the giant.” Calibre'6 niw 
Charge 24 catties, 
By Berenger vid: No. 17. 


‘This gun belonged to the Wang Luang—the first King’s palace, 


Nos 26 and 31. A pair of small guns bearing the device:-— 
‘Three Siamese Royal Umbrellas, and the letters and date 
SPRBRPRM M 
1862 
‘The letters stand for the words “Somdet Phra Baramindr 
Phra Maka Mongkut.” ‘They were made in Europe to the order of 
King Mongkut, 


No. 27 ‘Lay sw aha an 26) nasa & th iu a 
“Waiyarab who smashes the Royal earriage.” Calibre 5 niw 


Charge 24 catties. 
and 


® 
No. 28. fieuu una tau (22) nica & th ou =| — 


« Nilanon who thrusts with a spear” Calibre 6 niw 
Charge 2} catties. 
‘These two guns bear identical inscriptions in Chinese, which 
mean in Siamese, 
Rear aie 
vila di, 3u om An View oo {1 ee AN an 
‘The Chinese tenth month corresponds to the Siamese twelfth 
month (\AfOU,6i0), s0 the inscription may be rendered into English: — 
“Cast on the eleventh day of the waxing moon of the month of 
November in the year of the dog, the 7th of the decade.” 
‘Unfortunately the year cannot be reckoned with certainty 
for want of the name of the day of the week, It is probably A.D. 
. 1889 (Chulasakaraj 1200). They are almost certainly Annamite 
‘weapons and trophies of war, A conventional lotus design omaments 
the touch hole, 
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No. 29. o (Siamese) Way fi20L WA 1 (63) Calibre 19 niw. 
“A Hundred thousand measures of rain.” 
(Phra Phiran is the Rain God). 


A large and highly ornamented gun with rajasi on axle and 
four rings. A pair with No, 56. 


‘The name of this gun recalls that of the famous weapon 
which Constantine Phauleon succeeded in weighing, to the discomf- 
ture of the wise men of his day. ‘I'he story, which is related in the 
Annals of Ayuthia is as follows :— 


“King Phra Narai was one day winded to give to his courtiers 
an exhibition of the cleverness of Chao Phya Wichayen (Constantine 
Phauleon); so he commanded them to bring forth the great gun 
named Phra Phirun and weigh it, that he might know how many 
‘hap’ it weighed. ‘Then all the nobles took counsel together how 
they might fulfil the King’s command; and they made mighty scales 
with iron chains and attempted to weigh the gun with these, but 
could not. So being at their wits end they drew near and prostrated 
themselves, and confessed that they were unable to weigh it.” 


“Then the King summoned Chao Phya Wichayen and bade 
him weigh the gun, that he might know the weight thereof. So 
Chao Phys Wichayen went out; and having taken counsel within 
himself how he might do this thing, he caused several banges (rua 
nang pet) to be brought to the river landing, and having chosen one 
he had the gun placed therein, and marked how deep she lay in 
water, Then he bado them take out the gun snd bring broken 
‘bricks and stones, and weigh them, and load the barge with them, 
until she sank tothe line he had marked. ‘Then knew he the 
weight of the gun, So he went and told the King, who praised 
the cleverness of Chao Phya Wichayen and promoted him above all 
the other nobles” 


When the fall of Ayuthia was imminent, that gun was cast 
into the waters of the lake in the Palace precincts in the hope that 
it might elude,capture, ‘The Burmese, however, would seem to have 
discovered its” whereabouts, for it is said that they conveyed it to 
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Wat Khema and there blew it up, taking the remains away with 
them. 

‘The present Phra Phirun was east by Phya Tak Sin's com- 
mand (0 be an emblem that the kingdom had recovered from its 
reverse and had regained its former greatness The casting took 
place in tho Suan Mongkchut (Mangosteen garden), the site of the 
present Wang Lang Hospital, on Friday the Ist day of the waxing 
moon of the 4th month in the year 1139 (A D,1777).* 


® 
No. 80. ami erm nzequ of Ha fu fr —| 
«The Tiger that endureth hunger.” Calibre 8 niw 


Change 2 catties. 
‘This gun bears the inscription uy Hand therefore 
belonged to the King’s guard in the days of Ayuthia, 


Its name is not included in the List of Royal Names, 
nor in the MS. 


No. 81. A pair with No. 26 (q. v.). 


No. 32 0. pu atten risa! 6) fu 90] 


“'The Wind that destroyeth the Earth.” Calibre 6 niv: 
Charge 2} catties. 
LE SANGUINAIRE 


by Berenger vid: No. 17 
It belonged to thé Wang Luang—the first King’s Palace, 


50. 





No. 88 0. x Ln Lng) tu mii @) fu 


* «The Shan who plays in the fore front.” Calibre 4 niw 
Charge 25 cattios, 
One of the Nations Class, 


No. 34 0. fj ana ion fin flu 80)” fu ate 


“The Demon that rends and devours” Calibre 5 niw 
Charge 2 catties. 
by Luang Banchong, vid: No. 22. 


7508 Hal Ra en eng of Faye Tak Ba pend to eae 
‘cau 








A 8 

No. 35. 0, x rau miu ©) iu =|. 
“The Khom who dives into the Earth.” Calibre 4 niw 

Charge 24 cattios, 

I am told that this is the nickname of the famous Khom 

genetal, Okya Decho ( gan gn ipl ) who was able to inflict severe 

injuries on his enemies by the secrecy and rapidity of his movements. 

No‘matter what precautions they might take, they never were aware 

of his presence until too lute; and he disappeared from one place and 

reappeared in another with such facility that he was given this name. 

4 


No. 36. 0. % wreBene uu farm (59) fu + 


“Phra Isuen, conqueror of the Universe.” Calibre 8 niw 
Charge 8 catties. 


‘A lange plain gun with the design at the touch-hole similar to 
that of the Nations Class, and a figure resembling a Harpy on the axle. 


No aro x di He Suu (fu —2}-— 


“The fieree Farang who shoots straight” Calibre 4 niw 
Charge 24 catties 
vid: No. 2 Nations Class. 


Os @ (49) _Calibre 6 niw 
No. 38. 0 TM MTU WUE THEE (89) re ay eatties, 
“Khon Tarn who exhibiteth power.” 
Another Berenger Gun, vid: No, 17. 


It belonged to the Wang Na, the second King's palace. 
This name does not appear in the list of Royal names, which 


however contains one rather similar IM FHT WRG qn (49). 


4 
Nos. 39. dhl nizau « Yofs fu 2] 
and“ Akhanirut.” Calibre 43 niw 


40. (No name) Charge 1} catties. 


(38), 


A pair of European guns each bearing two coats of ars. 
‘The first of these is barry of six horizontally, with supporters, an 
angel's wings. Above it is @ coronet with five leaves, and this 
again is surmounted by an eight pointed star. 


"The second coat of armas is that of the Kingdom of Leon and 
Castile (Spain), which af first sight sooms to prove that the weapons 
are of Spanish origin.* 


I have been unable to identify tho first coat, Sir Hercules 
Reed of the British Musewn very kindly instituted inquiries at 
‘Madvid, but without success, 


Above the arms No. 89 has the inseription 
BERNADINO B® AN.D. 1624 
and between them the name S MATEO 
No. 40 has a fuller inseription 
ALEXO DE TEXEDA 1625 
and the name 8. MICVEL 


“The cyphers after the name BERNADINO on the earlier of 
‘the two guns must bean abbreviation for DE TEXEDA. ‘The 
makers were doubless noar relations, father and son, or possibly 
brothers. 

The year 1624 was the forty-third of the sixty years captivity 
of Portugal, Philip II of Spain having been crowned King of 
Portugal in 1581. It is just possible, therefore, that these Guns may: 
be of Portuguese origin, although they bear the arms of Spain. 
When they were cast Philip the IV. was on the throne, having suc- 
ceeded his father in 1621 at the age of sixteen, 


It must have been a time of considerable activity in the 
arsenals of Spain, for the 30 years’ war had commenced in 1618 
and it would seem probable that the two cannon S. Maieo and 
§. Miguel were originally intended for use against the forces of the 
Protestants. 

Spl pleas of cg Rewag We sens of Spun aad ines 


Carolus 11, 1785. 
‘were recently found in the Malay Peninsula by Mx. R. Adey Moore. 


‘The relations of the Spaniards with this part of the world ate, T believe, 
somowht obscure. 














(26) 


No. 41, aous WHT (88) NIqU oth fu a 


“Conqueror of Hongss.” Colibre 6 niw 
Charge 2} catties, 





LE (CAMELEON,) _ by Borengor, vid: No. 17. 
‘The Siamese name suggests that this gun was cast to take part in 
‘a victorious campaign against the Burmese. - Phya Chakkri invaded 
‘Tenassorim and made himself master of Tavoy in 1792. As this 
gun is dated 24th September 1767 it probably aevompunied his 
forces, ‘The name may have been conferred after the event. 


Nos. 42 and 45, A pair of British guns each bearing two 
heraldic devices: 

(J), On the fore part of the gun, an catl's coronet sur- 
mounting @ ribbon in which is insoribed the motto 


PROVIDENTIAE MEMOR. 
Enclosed within the ribbon is a crest, three arrows in pale. Depending 
from the ribbon is the Star of the Royal Guelphic Order of 
Hanover, The motto is that of the Order of the Rue Crown of 
Saxony. 

@) On the after ond of the gun, an earls coronet, below 
which appear the arms, with supporters and motto, VIRTUTI 
NON ARMIS FIDO, of the Earl of Wilton. 

Reference to an old copy of Burke shows that Thomas 
Grosvenor, born’ 1799, second son of Robert, 1st Marquis of West- 
minster, succeeded to the Earldom and Viscounty of Wilton through. 
his maternal grand-father, Sir Thomas Egerton (died 1814), whose 
surname and arms he assumed in 1821. He was a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Guelphic Order of Hanover (G. C. H.) and a Knight 
of the Order of the Rue Crown of Saxony. 


‘Without doubt these two guns were connected in some way 
with that nobleman and were cast in the first part of the 19th century. 
I have not been able to discover how’ they found their way 
to Siam. Inquiries addressed to the present Earl have, as yet, 
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met with no response, but as the second Earl wes Commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, it is not impossible that he 
visited this country in his yacht and presented them 
to the reigning monarch, Another English nobleman, the 
Duke of Sutherland, came here in the R, ¥.S. “Sans Peur” in 1888 
and an account of that visit is given by Mrs, Florence Caddy in her 
book ‘To Siam and Malaya” published by Hurst and Blackett in 
1889. She speaks of the armament of the vessel and mentions 
“threo shining revolvers at the head of each sofa (in the deckhouse) 
“..., a frieze of nine Winchester rifles, which fire 15 charges each 
without reloading, and a magazine of ammunition in a cupboard 
handy by. All this, with the brass cannon on the deck, is for 
defence against possible pirates in the China Seas.” If the seas 
were so unsafe in the late eighties, a vessel of similar type visiting 
these waters half a century or so earlier would tindoubtedly have 





mounted some useful guns. 


Another, and pethaps more probable, explanation of the 
presence in Siain of these British Guns is to be found in 
the History of the third reign of the present dynasty 


(wautaora SMF m) where it is on record that’ at the conclusion of 
the first Burmese war the British presented two bronze cannon 
Hu Tg) athe andi ned), calibre 6 niw, to tho King in return for 
assistance rendered by the Siamese. 


No. 43. 0.1 ‘Waumma 64) fu 
“Fite, the great Destroyer". Gis a 
and Charge 2 catties. 


No. 44. 0. § fos gi in ma Ufa 28) 
“Plong Tan (the hunter) who breaks the ‘Tiger's neck.” 
‘A pair by Luang Banchong, vid: No. 20 
No. 45. A pair with No, 42 












No. 40, 0. x auan ae 
“The Chinaman who disembowels.” 
vid: No. 2, Nations class, 





No. 47. 6. wis Tho wing Tamil (60) Hi 
“Phra Kan, destroyer of the Earth,” Calibre 8 niw 
Charge 8 cattios 
A large Siameso gun: @ pair with No, 80. (q.v.) ” 





No. 48. 0. x tui um nu (8) 
“ ‘The Burwbith who thrusts with the Lance”, 
‘vid; No. 2, Nations Class 


Noda} Aailiuneifwsy aa veoh. 
“Phie Arrow of Narayan” ¢ 
by Luang Banchong, Vid: No. 20, 











No 60.0% dn AL UMN Ph (6) 
“The Macaiiir who Destroys the Camp.” 
‘Nations class vid: No. 2 
Jatgo colony of Macassars in Siam at the end 
bateiboonth donti’y. ‘Those at Ayuthia inqdo fisterection on 
September 1686 and, but for the disclosure of their’ conspiracy 
F hours before the rising was timed to begin, might have. wue- 
a possession of the country. It seems 
assiatonce from their compatriots abroad, for a flot of 
b aoe ‘vessels Was Sighted off the bar about th time of the: 
‘he suppression of this was a bloody affair, Their habie 
d childtva perished in the. 








RB. EEREI {*} ECRAS® 








DE COCW CHNA 
CHAMAE CAMBOINOAO 
RVSAE ESEN 1670 


Crown and inscription on No, 54. 





pea 


No. 47 “ Phra Kan, Destroyer of the Earth.” 


To face page 29. 

















¢ %) 


o 
No5i. 0 ude 87) nevus th fu od 


“Subduer of Angwa.” 
LE SANGUINAIRE 
by Bétenger vid: NB, 17, 


‘This gun also.was probably with Phya Chakkri on his expe- 
dition against Burma in 1792, 


‘Nos. 52 and 67, a pair of small cannon bearing in relief 


2 crown and the ate 
1860, : 
ey ve s 
No. 58, tna le nd (95) nazqu th th fu —- 
“The brave Dragon.” Calibre & 
and Charge 2 cates, 


No. 64 — unn'la Hu (8) 
“The fierce Crocodile” 


area pair bearing @ erown and two inscriptions, one in Chined 
characters, the other in Portuguese, which Intter establishes the 
fact that the weapons were made in Indo-China in the year 1867 
and 1670 respeptively by one Ioio da Oru 

‘A dleetoh. of the design of the crown and a copy of the Por 
taguede inscription wore .sont by'Professor Coedés tothe Rey, Rather 
Cadidre at Hud, who sent in reply some very interesting notes; df 
which I give  trandlation. 

‘Tho first of these is an extract from a mémeit wriltai fh 
1rah, probaly by M. de Vérthomme, in @énneétiod With the me a 
visit of Motscfgneir do Corieés, amd petetved tn che ‘WRhiVeh o 
of the Foreign Missions in Pais, ‘This memoir exists in. sc 





n whengo comes the copy in Father Cudidre’s possession, ‘Tho. A 
‘which throws some light upon the identity of Todo ds Crus, pape 


(80) 


happened :—A Portuguese or Spanish half-breed, a founder of can- 
nons, came and offered his services to the King; the offer was accept- 
ed and he was installed at Thé-Dée where all the gun founders were 
accustomed to live, ‘This Catholic half-breed persuaded the King 
that he had need of a Priest of his own religion to help him by his 
Prayers to success in his work. The King sent to him a Jesuit, who 
lived for some time in the house of a Christian woman, and died and 
was buried in the garden of the gun founder. Are we to conclude 
from this cireumstonce that the Jesuits had a residence at Thé-Diie 
this being the only one of them who, up to that date, had lived in 
that village, and he, not in his own residence, but in the house of a 
stranger ?” 

“Tt is true that the persecution being somewhat abated, the 
Jesuits obtained the positions of Mathematicians to the King: then 
this prince assigned to them for their abode a garden in the village 
wherein this Father built a house but did not dwell long on account 
of thieves.” 


The second note is by one Father Renault who died in 1898, 
He copied the memoir at Hongkong. This priest played an 
important part at Hué in the events of 1885 and knew the citadel 
perfectly. It runs thus:— 

“From other documents (seen by Father Renault in the 
archives of the Foreign Missions at Hongkong) he (the half-breed) 
Was called ‘Jean de la Croix’. ‘This name was to be seen in the 
Portuguese inscriptions upon numerous pieces of cannon which were 
broken up and sold by the French in 1888, 1889 and 1890, bearing 
dates of 1600 odd.” 

“I believe I have myself seen, may be in a dceument, perhaps 
‘upon # piece of artillery, the signature of this founder spelt thus 








: “Toao da + 7” 

‘The third note concerns the date. It is an extract from a 
memoir presented to Cardinal de Bernis on the 29th July, 1770, by 
M, Boiret, on the occasion of the visit of Monseigneur de Coricée, 
(This memoir is preserved in Paris in the archives of the Foreign 
Missions, and in duplicate at the: Printing Press of the Society at 
Hongkong, whence comes the unregistered copy of Father Cadiére,) 
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“In the year 1664 M. de Bérythe, Vicar Apostolic of Cochin 
Chine, sent thither M. Louis Chevrouil in the capacity of Vicar 
General, This missionary arrived there on the 26th July of the 
same year and found there three Portuguese Jesuit Fathers... 
Two of these Jesuits were at Fai Foo......, the third was at the 
Court as chaplain of the founder of the King's cannon, called Jean 
de la Croix, a Portuguese from India... (M. Chevreuil) was then 
obliged to abandon everything, to take to flight, and to go and request 
from, this Jean de la Croix an asylum which he did not deign to 
grant him.” 

“In 1664, then, Jean do la Croix was at Hué, in Thé-Dée.” 

This brings us very near to the date of the earlier of the two 

. cannon, 1667. 











The namo of the Place. 

«In the 17th and 18th centuries the town of Hué and the 
surrounding country-were called by the old administrative name 
of the province, Thuda Hos, and this name was spelt by the 
Portuguese and Dutch SENUOA, SENUA, SENOA, SINGOA. 
‘We can perhaps recognise the first part of this name in in the letters 
SEN which precede the date 1670. We should then have after 
the name of the Kingdom and that of the maker, and before the 

. date, the name of the town where the cannon was cast, Hué.” 


“Only. the letters AB E remain unexplained, for the 
word EC R A S° would probably be a Portuguese word meaning 
Taceroissement”—thg expansion. ‘The whole inscription then 
would mean :-— 

FOR THE KING AND THE EXPANSION OF COCHIN CHINA, 
CHAMPA, AND CAMBOJA, BY IOKO DA CRUS AT HUE, 
1670. 

‘The Chinese inserption, translated into Siamese reads 


fae afl cana veda wegen Yona ur ches 2 anu won 9 


‘Ini the year of the horse, the first of the eycle, His Majesty 
Jed an army to subdue the Southern region with whom were joined the 


Flags." 


(CB) 


The events to which the inscription in Chinese characters 
alludes are probably the revolt of the Tay-sén, and the date should be 
read 1774 A.D. 


“The Tay-sén family was called after the village of Tay-sin 
in the provinee of Binh-Dinh, where their ancestors were established, 
‘The revolt was started by Nguén-van-Nhde, who, after gather’ 
pirates gud deserters, was strong enough to take in 1778 the citadel 
of Qui-Nho'n, A first expedition, sent by the court of Hud, was 
routed. This success induced a considerable number of Chinese 
pirates (probably the ‘Bi, ie. “Flags,” of the inscription) under the 
leadership of two Chinese, Tap Dinh and Li Tai, to join Nguyén-van- 
Nhdc, and during the latter part of 1773, the rebels oceupied the 
Southern portion of Annom, from Quang-Ngai to Phanrang,” 





“During the last months of 1774, the court of Hué sent fresh 
troops'against'them, under the command of Prince Nghim. Princo 
Nghiém being recalled to Hué to face an invasion of Tonkinese 
(veho took the capital during the first months of 1775), Nguyén-cv't- 
Dat took the command, but was finally dofeated in April 1775." 


‘That expedition of 1774 djyected by » prince against rebels in 
the Sopth spoms to agree with all the torms of the inscription, 


John Crawford describing his visit to the arsenal at Hud in 
Septomber 1822 says:—* the art of casting good brass cannon, under 
tho direetion pf Europeans, appears to have been long known in this 
part of the world, for among the cannon in the arsenal were a good 
number of very well founded ordnince, apparently of the size of long 
nine-pounders, as old as the years 1064 and 1665. ‘Those had 
inscriptions in the Portuguese language importing that they wore 
east in Cochin China or Kamboja, angi bearing the dates in question 
with the name of the artist, Although very inferior indeed to those 
recently cast undor the direction of the French, still they were very 
‘good specimens of workmanship.” 





* Histoire Moderne du Pays @’Annam par Charles B. Maybon. p. 185. 
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No. 55.0 WN WADI WT (46) Calibre 18 niw 
« Upsetter of the Barth.” 


‘This ix w twin brother of Phra Phivun, Vide No, 29, 





® 
Pore : ‘ 
No. 56.0 Gun? nou ie = (38) | 
“The Eagle that swalloweth Calibre 6 niw? 
the Elephant.” Charge 2 catties 


Another large Siamese weapon. It is without ornementation 
and bears the inscriptions — 


om 
tye Aim ven 


Vy mw ‘tn ov ue 
which signify that the gun belonged to the left. wing of the Main Guard 
of the Tamruet, mentioning a date—the 13th day of the waxing moon 
in the year of the Tiger, the sixth of the decade—but unfortunately, 
failing to record the month. It also seems to be stated that a circle* « 
has been described: by whom or of what nature is not recorded. 


‘The date referred to may be in A.D, 1794 (Chulasakataj 1156) 


o 
No. 58: 0. aw dfiema (9) fu sl 


«The biting Chakra”, 


LE SANGUINAIRE 
by Berenger, vid. No, 17, It belonged to the Wang Na. 


No. 69. 0. x afin none fy (6) fu _g0) 
“The Mau of Bugis who runs amok”. 


‘Nations Class vid: No, 2. 


‘The Bugis (or Bughis) are “a people of Malayan stock, origin- 
ally occupying the Kingdom of Boni in the south-western peninsula 





(et Gun No. a Mads, p 2). 


land and founded settlements throughout the whole Malay 
ipslago:) Ii) dispovition they are brave, haughty sand- fierce, and 
je More predisposed towards ‘running 
ns”, (Bneyolopedia Britannica) ‘The 
tly | “fs is oleription. In the Siam Repository, 
led that a colony of Bugis under Dain Mangali settled in 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


(We 60. 0+ aie neti 5) feel 


«The Giant of Krabin”. 
By Luang Banichong. 
vids No, 2 


No.62. 0 ann urilen (40). fu wae Calibre 8 niw 
Seite jank” Charge 8 eatties. 


4 are riamedl after guns of the Ayuthia 








No. 62. “ The Destroying Giant.” 


To face page 34 








Gun carriages of 
(From a book-case in 





Artillery 
(From a book-case 








the Ayuthia period. 
the Vajirafiana Library. ) 





in Action, 
in the Vajiratiana Library. ) 


To face page 35 


gold representing the four arms of the army of ancient days, horde, 

"elephants, chariots, and foot. With the last are portrayed sevaral 
Piecos of artillery, very closely resembling certain of the guns in 
collection (Nos. 9, 88 & 65), a circumstance which should satisty a1 
seepti that the drawing of the carriages is correct 


‘Another’ book-case in the same building gives a very spirited 
“fopressntation of artillery in action, and illustrates’ the method in 
‘of securing the required clevation by means of a timber 
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comparative notes on Siamese and Hindu military usages, ceremonies 
and festivals; published by the Vajarindr Printing Press, Bangkok, 
1894. Being in the Siamese language this very interesting work 
ean be bat little known except to Siamese, and coming from the pen 
of such a scholar it deserves, attention. 


Gerini says that gunpowder was invented in India before 
the birth of Buddha and mentions the existence in the Ramayana 
of @ passnge concerning fire-arms, which supports this theory 
(p 117), He states that in the writings of the Chinese and Arabs 
there are passages, which are to be regarded as trustworthy,. clain- 
ing that these two nations used fire-arms at a date many hundreds 
of years before King Ramesuen, whose date he gives as 746 or 
A.D. 1984 He quotes one passage from the Legends of Phra Ruang 
hua wis then ana retin p. 120, to prove that the people of 
Siam knew how to use gun-powder and guns, both great and small, 
many years before the people of Europe. ‘Translated it reads:— 
“When Sukhodaya was still the capital and when the Siamese Era 
Chulasakaraj was first established, there were big guns placed at 
intervals along her walls” He admits that this work is not alto- 
gether reliable, since it contains certain glaring anachronismns 
proving that it was re-written during or after the reign of Phra 
Ramathibodi II, subsequent to the discovery of America, but he does 
not entirely reject the evidenee on that account, He says, however, 
that we must not understand that these guns were of thé European 
doseription, but that they were of Hindu pattern called ‘Nalika’ and 
‘Sactak-ni’ (Wine Un peé¥ail), weapons which he deseribes upon 
pp. 52 and 70 respectively, where he states that the former were 
sniall and’ about the length of the ‘modern English carbine, adding 
on p. 113 that they were made of bamboo, the Jatter— weapons to 
slay a hiandred men—were made of black iron covered with iron 


spikes (WARN WUD). 


Gerini next quotes two passages, one from the Kot, 
Monthien Bal, written in Chulasakaraj 720 (A. D. 1858), 














ca) 


mentioning firearms in the army of Phan Inthara-raja, the other 
from the Annals of Ayuthin (Vol. L, pp. 25 and 26)" 
where it is stated that “in the year Chulasakaraj 746 (A.D. 
1884-5), the year of the Rat, being the sixth yoar of the decade, 
King Phra Ramesuen led an army against Phya Kampucha, who fled 
by boat, whereupon the King ordered guns with cocks and triggers 


du un i to be fired at the powder pots (ula fu) which were 
struck and exploded.” ‘The weapons here meutioned Gerini evident- 
ly takes to have been guns in the European sense (p. 128), and the 
two passages, he says, are entively eredible because cannon had been 
in use in Europe since A. D. 1880, some thirty years before the 
first of these two dates. 


Im searching for the latter passage in the Annals of 
Ayuthia, I lighted upon another (Vol. 1. pp. 6 and 7) stating that 
in the same year, 746, when Phra Ramesuen laid siege to Chieng- 
mai, artillery was employed to breach the wall, and that in the final 
assault upon the city fire-arms great and small were employed. 


But how could the Thai people have obtained a knowledge of 
such weapons? Is it possible that there were Europeans in this 
country as early as the year 1358? ‘The route to the far east vid the 
Cape of Good Hope was not discovered for another hundred and 
forty years, yet Gerini must have had some satisfactory argument 
in support of his theory that fire-arms of the European desctiption 
had been introduced into Siam by that date. 


Is it not possible that the knowledge of these weapons 
reached this country by way of China? ‘There was constant inter- 
course between Siam and that country in those days, and it was 
customary to send ambassadors to China on the accession of a new 
Emperor. Moreover during the fourteenth century “there was 
considerable intercourse between Europe and China, Hung Wu, 
who declared himself Emperor in A. D, 1368, employed numbers of 
adventurers from the near and middle east and even from as far 
west as Venice; and soldiers from all Asia to the Caucasus fought 
his battles in the South of China.” (Encyclopaedia Britanuica, 





* Bradley's Edition pp. 86 and 87. 
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History of China). From thence to Siam is not a very far ery, and 
it would, therefore, seem possible that some bold spirits may have 
made their way to this country, Anyone with a knowledge of 
European fire-arms and how to make them would have been sure of 
a welcome, 

A decree of King Trai Toke cauuia unt ‘Lontilemnra) 
given in the year A.D. 1454, contained in Vol. I. of the Laws of 


Muang ‘thei, (lia tos npmanes ten ines poblished by Bradley) 


defining the status* (AMA WN) of the civil and military officals 
os acorps of artillery with firearms great and small — 


rou fu! In) —) gun-founders — 1) Wi, powder-makers— Nad 
Lit 
AA Fiu, ond powder magazines, — ffi fin ful. Tt seems certain, 
then, that the Siamese possessed a cannon foundry and artillery 
during his reign, 
Moreover care was evidently taken that the weapons should 
‘be ‘used to the best advantage, for the decree goes on to speak of- 
WW ualy thy — European gunners, in addition to whom there were 
officers for the training of the troops according to European methods — 
un wt eh als, ‘ 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the decree alludes to a 
contingent of Japanese — QM gh. Such an organisation must 
have taken some years to build up. 5 
Here is evidence that eighty-six years after the accession of 
the Emperor Hung Wu, to whom an ambassador was sent from Siam 
in 1867 (Journal of Siam Society, Vol. 2, p. 11.) Europeans were in 
‘Siamese employ in connection with the use, and doubtless aleo the 
manufacture, of fire-arme, How could they have reached Siam 





Toad Himes the stato of the King’s subjests was determined by the amount 
fund fee) aaly or potently ld by them, his dnee of ing Lak 
hoted the amount to which each offal waa entitle. "The easton, whish at 
Sarvves, was to megatd every off! post aa ening ia holder to the tenure of go mae 
innd, the amounis ranglog fom 100,00 to 6 eld el) 
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if not via China? For it is stated on good authority (Emcy. Brit.) 
that “no trustworthy evidence of an explosive in India ix to be 
found until the 2st April 1526,” twenty-eight years after the 
Portuguese first landed on the Malabar coast, 


‘The Annals of Ayuthia mention this decree in the account 
of the reign, which began, they say, in 796 (A.D. 1434-5). 
The version of Luang Prasert (vid. Journal of Siam Society 
Vol. VI. Part 8, p. 8) puts that date at 810 (A.D. 1448-9), and on the 
evidence of the decree itself King ‘Trai Loka was on the throne in 
1454, for the preamble mentions the day on which it was given, 
Sunday the 10th day of the waning moon in the year of the dog 
B.E. 1997, or A.D. 1454.* 


‘It would appear, then, that there exists a claim that fire-arms 
‘were in use in this country in the last half of the fourteenth contury ; 
and that this claim is supported by the evidence contained in King 
‘Trai Loka’s decreo that there was in existence a complete establish- 
ment for the manufacturo of cannon and small arms, together with 
necessary ammunition, by the end of the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Moreover such a claim is not lightly to be discredited, for 
the intercourse between Europe and China, and China and Siam 
during the fourteenth contury was such as to render the introduction 
‘of those weapons practicable, 


But, you will naturally ask, is there any evidence that fire 
arms were known in China thus early? Much has been written on 
this subject. Ib is impossible, to go fully into it all, but I must men- 
tion one or two authorities and their conclusions, In his book “The 
Middle Kingdom (Voll 2, p. 89) Wells Williams, referring to Mx. 
W. F, Mayors researches, says, No evidence exists of the use of gun. 
powder as an agent of warfare until the middle of the twelfth 
contury, nor did a knowledge of its propulsive effects come to the 
Chinese until the reign of Yung Loh, in the fifteenth century — a 
thousand years after its first employment in fire-crackers. ” 

~The date of the decree as given in Bradley's edition, B. E, 1998, is obvi 
verong, bot, assuming that the figure 2 ta msprnt for 8 Ge obtain the tae 1098 whe 
oineldes withthe period of the reign: That yeat was Hot the year ofthe Dog, bt the 
Sex alter.” Prince Damrong, therefore, holds tnt 109%, or A.D. 1454 Is the corect dato 


of the decree. 
i. History of Siam by H. R. H. Pyinoe Danrong Vol. I p. 408. 
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Professor Schlegel, however,sin his work TYoung Pao (1902) 
on the invention and use of fire-aring and gunpowder in China, prior 
to the arrival of Europeans, says:—* We read in the History of the: 
expedition sent by Kublai Khan in 1293 to punish the King of Java, 
that the army was divided into three bodies in order to attack 
Kalang; it was agreed thet.........they should meet at Daha and 
cominence the battle on hearing the sound of the p'au,” « word which 
Schlegel insists means a cannon firing shot, and he quotes a dozen 
Chinose passages in support of his contention, He continues, “1 
maintain that not only the Mongols in 1293 had caunon, but that they 
were already acquainted with them in 1282,” for, we read, he says, 
‘in the Pai Pien (published in 1581) that on the walls of the city of 
Si-ngan (in Shen-si) was preserved a long time an iron cannon, called 
«Heaven Shaking Thunder’; and an exact description of this wea- 
pon is given. 

“Somewhat later, in A.D. 1287, Kublai Khan, during his war 
with Nayon, employed in a nocturnal expedition 10 soldiers, armed 
with guns whose sound so frightened the enemy that he fied on all 
sides.” 











“We have thus no reason to doubt that the Mongols employed 
fire-arms in their expedition to Java, and the Javanose probably 
learnt from them to employ them also.” 


Mareden (History of Sumatra, 3rd Edit, p. 847) oqually says 
that firearms were known in Sumatra before the arrival of the 
Portuguese.” 

“In another Javanese poom, the Sorat Kanda, it is told that, 
in the battle with an army of Siyem (Siam), Kamboja, and Sokodana* 
two large guns were captured, to which the names of Guntur Geni 
and Jagur were given.”... “the battle must have taken place 
(about) 1304, (forty oda years. before the battle of Crecy). It would 
prove at all events that the Siamese and Cambodiaus made use of 
cannon in their war with Madjapahit, as early as the 14th century.” 





Gerini's theory, therefore, has the support of Sehlegel’s opinion, 





* Sokodana is a district in 8. B. Sumatra, 
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‘The only point that seems to be in doubl is whether’ the fi 
arin used by the far-castern peoples ab this early date netually fi 
shot or merely discharged fire and vapours, A passage’ in the 
Annals of Aynthin says that Prince Inthura-raja, a son of King 
‘Trailoka, in a fight against the forces of Nakhon in 809 (A.D. 1447) 
in which he took part mounted on an clephant, was survounded by 








four hostile elephants and was shot in the forchead—#aq flu mi yiae, 
fina. Now althoagh it may be argued that the word {fy docs not ne- 
cessarily mean a gun, I believe that the injury thus described was a 
gun-shot wound. ‘The incident oceurred some sixty years before the 
advent of the Portuguese, 

‘The MS. to which I have ulluded as containing list of the 
names of the guns at the Ministry of War, contains also a copy of 
very old treatise on powder-making for the purposes of war, As a 
matter of fact the book opens with this treatise; the details which 
follow are a later addition. 





This old treatise gives a number of prescriptions for mixing 
powder of various kinds; one for the making of incendiary rockets ; 
another for discharging flames with which to terrify elephants, 
horse, and foot; others again for producing murk and darkness; and 
there are also directions for the shooting of men and animals by 
means of soft bullets when it is not intended to kill the victim, 
‘This last also goes to prove that thé propulsive power of powder was 
known in Siam in those primitive tines when the discharge of flaines 
and a loud explosion were sometimes sufficient to seare an encimy into 
fight. 


Before I close I wish to express my deop gratitude to the 
numerots friends who have aided mo in the preparation of this paper 
especially to H.R, H. Prince Damrong, who has given me much 
valuable information and done me the honour to réad and correct the 
dratt; to H.R. H. The Chiof of the General Staff for permission’ to 
photograph the guns; also to those of my colleagues and pupils in 
‘the Royal Pages College who have rendered me assistance in translat- 
ing Siamese pasiages into English; and finally to Professor Codes. 
at whose suggestion I undertook the task, and to whose active interest 
and constant collaboration its consummation is principally due, * 
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At the conclusion of the paper the President, Mr. W. A. 
Graham, rose to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Sewell fcr the valuable 
and interesting record which he had compiled. Speaking from his 
own personal knowledge of the Pattani district the President men- 
tioned that the old cannon foundry was a conspicuous object on the 
plain in going to Jering. According to local tradition, it never was 
finished, having been struck by lighting three times, and abandoned. 


‘There was no mystery, he said, about the Spanish dollars; 
they did not imply any connection between Spain and the peninsula, 
but were simply trade dollars, used when Spain had control of the 
supplies of silver. When he first went to Kelantan they formed the 
whole of the silver curreney there, 


With regard to another point mentioned by Mr. Sewell, it was 
undoubtedly true that the captains of the sugar barques coming to 
Bangkok did barter many guns, some of them now to be seen along 
the banks of the river. ‘They were thereby enabled to take on some 
private cargo, and the Joss of the guns could be accounted for to the 
owners by the heavy storms encountered on the return voyage, 


Professor Caedés explained with regard to the manuscript 
from the National Library that the treatise it contained on powder 
making ete., for the purposes of war undoubtedly dated back to 1580. 
‘The actual manuscript was, of course, « copy. 








Mr. Crosby, referring to the i 
ver at Li me az, said he evuld not attach to it the meaning Cast 
into the Lake,” but considered that it must be taken to mean that 
the weapon was to be “set up at the South end of the Lake.” 





cription on gun 





As to the date of the introduction of firearms into this part 
of the world, he entertained a profound scepticism with regard to the 
claims supported by Mr. Sewell, In saying that, he was referring 
only to firearms of the western pattern, which no doubt were 
brought in with western trade, 


Alluding to Nang Tani, Mr, Crosby said it should be remem- 
dered that in the days of the early factories, Dutch and English, the 
ruler of Pattani was always a woman, and one who did not marry. , 
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Mr, Sewell replying said that the translation of the inserip- 
tion to which Mv. Crosby objected was the meaning which Prince 
‘Damrong attached to it, His Royal Highness had told him that it 
was a fact that shortly before the fall of Ayuthia a number of guns 
were submerged in the lake by the Siamese, in the hope that they 
would ths escape capture, Mr. Crosby's meaning of the words 





‘ML AY was that upheld by Phyn Boran Rajatanin, 


With regard to the question of the date of the introduction 
of firearms into Siam, it had always been the accepted theory 
among Enropeans that fire-arms were invented in Europe; but a few 
scholars were of the opinion that it was the people of Asia who Srst 
invented them, Tn his paper he had tried to bring forward one or 
twvo arguments in favour of that contention, 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
INSECT-GALLS OF SIAM. 
Br 
DR. W. DOCTERS VAN LEEUWEN, 
‘Burrenzora, Java, 
INTRODUCTION, 


Our knowledge of the plant-galls of Siam is very seanty, and 
in the literature which stands at my disposal in Buitenzorg I eannot 
find any description of such plant-diseases from Siam. It may be 
therefore of interest to give a description of the galls collected by 
me during a few days trip in that country. Part of this material 
was collected in the direct vieinity of Bangkok, and part along the 
railway which connects Bangkok with Malalcka, 

On September 30th, 1920, I departed, in company with tho 
American botanist, Dr. J. F. Rock, from Alor Star for Bangkok Noi, 
This is a three days journey through @ very monotonous country, 
consisting almost entirely of dry or swampy grass plains intermixed 
with thin forests of Leucodendron and coastal marshes. Only in the 
surroundings of Tung Song were there hills covered with forest, We 
stopped at a number of small railway stations which are mostly 
surrounded by grass and shrub jungles. 


During halts ab stations I had an opportunity to jump out of 
the car and to collect what was growing in the divect vieinity of the 
railway. ‘Twenty-two galls were collected in this way, divectly 
labelled and dried or partly preserved in aleohol 


In Bangkok I stayed ten days. The surroundings of thia 
capital consist chiefly of cultivated country. ‘The veal virginal forest 
does not grow near the eity and in a few places only’ are there rem- 
nants of the old flora, Dr. A. Kerr was s0 kind as to accompany me 
on some collecting trips and I wish to express hearty appreciation of 
the assistance given me by him. Especially round an old temple, 
Wat Lum, in the dense shade of old Dipterocarpus trees I was able 
to make a small collection of galls which have some resemblance 
to the galls of virginal forest, 
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My collection, consisting of 37 different galls, cannot of 
course give more than an idea of the gall-lora of a country so rich 
in plants, Undoubtedly it will be easy to collect hundreds more in 
the uncultivated parts of the Kingdom. 


Most galls were found in open places among shrubs and hedges 
and only a few, as mentioned above, in shady places. In connection 
Novewith it was to be expected that the greatest part of the galls 
would’ be formed by the action of gallmites and only a few by 
itonids, Ina former publication) on the galls of Java (in which 
country at the present time about 1000 different galls are known to 
me) I drew attention to the faet that generally the juicy gnat-galls 
abound in the moist virgin forests while in drier regions mite-galls 
prevail. Among the 37 gall producers there are 19 gall-mites, 5 
gall-nidges, 7 thripses, 3 moths, 2 jumping-lice and one plant-louse. 

‘The literature cited consists chiefly of articles from my hand 
on the galls of Java; they are mentioned as Java, Beitrag, ete, they 
appeared partly in the periodical “Marcellin” edited by Prof, A. 
‘Protter, Avellino, Italy, partly in the “Bulletin du Jardin Botanique 
de Buitenzorg.” ‘The illustrations are by the native draughtsman 
‘Hoesen, and show the galls in their natural size, Of the thripsgalls 
I collected 7 different kinds. ‘The thripses are now in the possession. 
of Dr. H. Karny, the well-known writer on this group of insects, 
Some of the thripses collected are known from Java but others are 
new to science, The description of this material will appear later in 
this Journal. 

Below follow the descriptions of the cecidia, those not yet 
described have been marked by an asterisk, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GALLS. 
No 1. Acacia leweophloea Willd, 
Fam: Leguminoseae-Mimosacene, 
‘This is an acarid-gall caused by Zriophyes acaciae Nal. 
It is common in Java and mostly abundant on the infected 
trees, The material collected by me was part of a small tree with- 
out flowers, the determination of this specimen is therefore not quite 








(1).W, und J. Dosters van Leeuwen Reynvaan, Einige Gallen aus Java, Sechster 
Beitrag, Bulletin da Jardin botanique de Baitenaorg. Série II, No. IIT, 1912, page 2. 
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sure. But the gall is in all points identical with the galls collected 
in Java by me. 

They are only about 14-2 mm, in extent and developed on 
cither side of the small leaflets, so as form a tiny elongated or ball 
shaped exerescenee, The surface is glabrous, Inside there exists a chamn- 
ber with exerescenses from the inner wall, such as is often found in 
acarid-galls, This chamber has an aperture on the under-surface. 
‘Phe wall is covered with white unicellular and unbranched hairlets, 

South-Simn, Wong Pong, 2/X 1920, Herb, 4748, 
Literature : Java, Beitrag ITT Marcellin IX. 1910, No. 91. p. 87. 
No 2 Allophylus cobhe Bl. 
Fam: Sapindaceas, 
Leafgalls caused by an acarid: Briophyes allophylews Nal. 

A very common gall in Java and Sumatra everywhere this 
polymorphous plant occas Towards thie upper surface of the leaf 
develop sinall flat vesicles mostly of a yellow colour, ‘The bladders 
are irregnlar and from 1-4 mM. in diameter. ‘Che under surface is 
covered with an erineum, consisting of long unicellular and un- 
branched hairlets. 

Bangkok. Wat Lum. 9/X 1920. Herb. 4778, 
Literature : Java, Beitrag IV, Marcellin IX. 1910, No 151. p. 168. 
*No 8 Asima aurmentosum Benth, 
Fam: Salvadoracene, 








Leafgall caused by a gallmite, This 
gall is common on this plant which 
grows on uncultivated grounds and 
along roadsides. On the upper surface 
of the leaf there are little dises which 
are slightly convex, or flat semiglobular 
exerescenses. .See figure 1, On the- 
under surface of the leaf they have the 
same dise-like form or they may be far 
Jess developed. But in the middle 
there is always a short chimney or 
funnel giving access to the larval 
Fig}, Aleatotdrna Sementonom CAVitY enanted by hundreds of gall- 

Roxb.; with mitegulls, mites, ‘The innerwall of the cavity and 
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the exterior are glabrous. In the cavity there are however devo- 
loped several excrescenses which are attached on the upperside 
of the chamber. 


South-Siam, Pran, 2 Oct, 1920, No. 4746; Bangkok, 3 Oct., 
1920. No. 4753. 

*No 4. Burringtowiu coulangula Geartn. 
Fam: Leeythidacene, 

Leafgalls caused by a gallmidge, In Java we have found a 
similar gall, also caused by a gallnidge, on the leaves of Barringtonia 
spicata Bl, The galls form small circular flat swellings on both sides 
of the leaves. On the upper side of the leaf theso swellings are 
only very low, they are more developed on the underside, ‘These 
small excrescenses are formed by the action of usually three larvae, 
‘which live cach in a very small chamber, lying near the centre of 
the gall, 





Bangkok, Wat Lum. 7 Oct, 1920. No, 4768. 
Literature: Jova, Beitrag IIL Marcellin IX. 1910. No. 99 p. 41. 


No. 5. Carissa carandas L. (syn. Anduinu curundas Sehuan,) 


Fam: Apocynaceac, 


Leafgall caused by a gall-emite, ‘This gall 
forms small flat bladders on the upperside of 
the leaf, (see figure 2), ‘They are mnostly cir- 
cular ox ovoid; 2-4 mm, long and broad and 
only 4 mm. high; on the undersurface of these 
bladders there are developed thin and long 
exerescenses which fill the cavity and are 
covered with stiff pointed hairs, consisting of 
2-3 cells. 





Fig 2. A leaf with mite- 
‘galls of Cnvissnearrandus. 


South-Siam, Wang Pong. 20 Oct,, 1920. No. 4747. 
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No. 6. Combretum trifoliatum L. 


Fam; Combretaceae. 





‘8, A leat with gall-mite gulls of Combretune trifoliatum Lent. 





Leafgall caused by a goll-mite, ‘The plant on which this and 
the following gall were collected was not in bloom therefore it is not 
possible to name it with surety, But this gall resembles so striking- 
ly a not yet described gall found by me near Batavia on this Com- 
bretum species, and the leaves are so alike the leaves of Combretum, 
trifobiatum that I feel sire that the galls belong to the above named 
plant, 


‘The galls are small but high bladders on the surface of the leat 
mostly of a yellow colour, slightly “ineurved at their base. ‘They 
measure 4-10 mm, and are mostly irregular and ovoid. They are 
often so closely attached to each other on one leaf that this may be 
curved and wrinkled, (Gee figure 3). 


‘At the undersurface of the leaf thero is a wide opening giving 
entrance to the inside of the bladder. ‘The wall is not thickened but 
covered with a dense white erinoum consisting of long unicellular 


pointed hairs with a relatively thick wall. 


South-Siam, Rajburi, border of a lake or of an overflown rice- 
field, 2 Oct. 1920.. No. 4749, 
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*No. 7. Combretum trifotiatum L. 


Fam: Combretaceae, 





Fig. 4 A leat with mitealls of Combretum trifotiatuin Vout, 


Leafgall caused by a gallanidge. ‘The border of the leaf is partly or 
totally rolled; this rolling ix developed to the undersurface and often 
the leafborder contracted and convex, as may be seen in the figure 4 
of this gall. ‘The gullehamber is only a thin canal, tenanted by tiny 
of white gall-widge-larvae. 








South-Siam, Rajburi, border of a lake or an overflown 
field. 2 Oct., 1920. No. 4750. 





No. & Cordia mya L. 

Fam: Borraginuceae. 

Leafgall caused by a gall-mite: Eriophyes contiae Nal. 
OA the uppersurface of the leaf are developed irregular round 
bladders, mostly of a yellow colour, Whey are 2-5 wM. in diameter, 
‘There may be found specimens which are developed in the opposite 
direction, i.e,, in which the bladder is on the nether surface, ‘The 
underside of the gall is covered with a dense white erineum con- 
‘sisting of long frilled and twisted multicellular hairs, A very 
commen gall, already described from Java and Celebes. (Under the 
name of C. Suareolens Bl.) 


Bangkok, ina Garden, 4 Oct,, 1920. No, 4754. 
Literature: Java, Beitrag V. Mareellia IX, 1910, No, 161 p. 174; 
Celebes, Bulletin, Serie IL. No, XI. 1916. No, 14 

p. 28, Figure 14. 
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No. 9. Crotalaria Sultianu, Anat, 
Fam: Leguminosve-Papilionacene, 

A. stem-gall caused by a moth, Grupholita subryjillana. 
Snallon, ‘The stems distend into short fusiform galls. Their length 
varies between 1-8 cM, with an clevation up to 16M. ‘They are 
mostly situated at the termination of the twig, because the ‘growth 
of the growing point of the twvig is often arrested after the infection. 
The anatomy and biology of this gall was also investigated by us 
The nourishment for the caterpillar is supplied by a callustismue 
growing into the cavity, 

Also collected and described from Java, 

Bangkok, 5 Oct. 1920, No. 4755. 


Literature: 1) Java, Beitrag I. No. 3, Marcellia VIII. 1909. p. 24, 
Fig 3. 
2) Ueber die Entwicklung und Anatomie einger Mark- 
gallen und tiber Kallus, Receuil d. ‘Trav. bot, 
Néerlandais, Vol. VIII. 1911. p. 16. 


No. 10. Dipterocurpus ulatus Roxb, 
Fam: Dipterocarpaveno. . ‘. 


A leafgall eaused by a thrips, Coryphotlorips trochiceps, Karny 
a. gm. sp. 


Inquiline: Gynaikothrips siamensis Karny. n. sp. 

This gall was very common in the vicinity of an old temple 
near Bangkok, Practically all the young leaves of the seedlings and 
young plants of this giant tree were badly infected. The margin of 
the leaf is rolled over the undersurface and often the whole leaf- 
lade is curved downward and govered with yellow or redbrown 
spots. 








Wat Lum near Bangkok, 7 Oct. 1920, No, 4766 and 9 Oct. 
1920, No. 4773, ra 
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*No. 11, Hlytranthe globosa (Roxb) Engl. 


Fam: Toranthacene. 
‘A leaf-gall caused by an Aphid. 
The young leaves are curved upwards 
like the sides of a boat; the margins of 
the rolled leaves meet over the middle. 
A leat of Hltrnathe itd 
fate pail ft (See fignre 5). In addition the le 
blade is slightly thiekened and silvery- 
grey on the outside. As the growth gets older the margins unroll 
of their own accord, 90 that the animals can easily leave their 
welling place, I have found this gall in Buitenzorg, Java, but up 
till now it has not been deseribed. 
South-Siam, Chaiya, shrabsjungles, 1 Oct. 1920. No. 4741. 








* No, 12, Buphoria spec. 


Fam: Sapindaceno. 





Fig. 6. A leat of Huphoria spe with mitegals. 


‘A leafgall cansed by a gallmite. The galls are irregular 
bladders 2-6 mm, in diameter which resemble the galls on Gom~ 
Dretwm trifoliatum Vent. (See No. 6), but they are not so large. 
(See fig. 6). ‘The bladders are about 3mm. high and mostly of a 
yellow colour, ‘The underside of the bladder is covered by a velvety 
erineum, which consists of unicellular and tiny hoirs. 


Bangkok, Wat Lum, shady places. 7 Oct. 1920, No. 4764. 
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No. 18. Fiews Benjamina L, 


Fam: Moraceae, 

A leafgall caused by a physapod. A very common gall all 
over the tropics. Both parts of the Ieafblade are folded upwards so 
as to form a small but broad chamber. ‘The main nerve forms the 
backside of the gall and is slightly curved. ‘The leaf remains smaller 
than the normal leaf and is covered with dark, almost black spots. 
Inside the galls, which T have collected in Siam the following species 
of physapod were living. Probably @ynaikothrips Uzeli Zimm, is 
the gallformer; the other ones only inquilines: Gynaikotlmips 
nov. spec. (vie, convoloens) and Androthrips malastomae Zimm. 


Bangkok, 8 Oct. 1920. No. 4753, 


Literature: 1) Java, Beitrag 2, Marecllia VIII, 1909, pag. 96. 
No. 39. 


2) H. Karny und Dooters van Leenwen-Reynvaan, 
Ueber die Javan, Thysamoptoroeecidien und deren 
Bewohner. Bulletin Jard. bot. de Buitenzorg; 

Série 2. No. X. 1913. p. 7. No. 5. Big. 2. 

No. 14, Pious glomerata Roxb, var, chittagonga Kura, 
Fam: Moraceae. 

Leafgall caused by a psyllidac, A very common gall in 
Java and Celehes. On the uppersurface of the leaf are developed 
irregular ball-shaped or oval excrescenses of a light green colour, 
about 4 mM, broad and high. On the undersurface there is only a 
small ontgrowth with an opening, which gives access to the gall- 
chamber tenanted by a psyllid larva, The galls which were found 
in Java and Saleier (Celebes) are developed on the undersurface but 
as for the rest they are the same as the galls collected in Bangkok. 


Banjkok, Riverside, Klong Bangkok Noi, 9 Oct, 1920. No, 4775, 

Literature: Java, Beitrag IV, Marcellin IX, 1910. p. 179. No. 172 
Fig. 71. 

: Celebes. Bull. Jard, bot. Série I No. XXI. p. 80, 
= No, 22, 
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*No. 15. Flows glomerata Roxb, var, chittagonga Kurz. 


Fam: Moraceae, 


Leafgall caused by a gallmidge. 
‘There are very flat exerescenses on 
both sides of the leafblade; about 3 
im, or less in diameter, See figure 7. 
‘The sueface of the gall is glossy with a 
yellow or reddish hue, Inside there is 
a very small larval chamber tenanted 
by a gallmidge—tarva; the grown 
animals leave their chamber through a 
tiny opening on the underside of the 
leaf, They were abundant on one tree 
growing on the border of a eanal, 





Fig. 7. A port of a leat with gall. 
midge galls of Fins glomerata Roxb. 


Bangkok, Klong Bangkok Noi, 9 Oct, 1920, No, 4781. 
* No. 16. Fiens heterophylla Is 


Fam: Moraccae. 
A leafgall caused by a gallmite. This gall closely resembles 
the mito-gall so prevalent on the leaves of Ficus ampelas (Burm 1) 
in Java and caused by Hriophyes raucous Nal. ‘The galls are tiny 
exerescenses on both sides of the leaf-blade about 1 mM. in diameter 
and 1 mM. high. On the upperside they are more or less. spherical, 
on the underside of the leaf coniform and on this side the orifice is 


developed. 
Bangkok, Wat Lum, shady places 9, Oct, 1920, No, 4774 
Literature: Java, Beitrag III. Marcellia IX. 1910. No. 107. p. 44. 





No 17. Picws hispida L. fil. 


Fam: Moraceae. 
A leafgall caused by a gallmite, ‘The same gall was found by 
me on the same Ficus in Sumatra (already deseribed but under the 
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erroneous name of Ficus hirfa Vahl), on Krakaton and in the 
botanical Garden of Penang. In Java where this plant is very 
frequent I did not find one single gall. Also Ruebsaamen mentions, 
8 similar gall-growth on Ficus spec. of Pulu Weh near Sumatra, ‘The 
galls appear as light-groen, granular, accumulations on the underside 
‘of the leaf. ‘They are sometimes small but mostly they form irregn- 
lar, large patches on the leafblade, On the upperside of the leaf 
they are slightly concave and of lighter colour than the leaf itself, 
‘They consist of irregular excrescenses in the form of a callus-tissue ; 
these growths leave openings and channels for the animals to live in, 
Bangkok. Wat Luu, 7 Oct. 1920, No, 4747 
Literature: Beschreibungen von Gallen aus Sumatra und Simaloer. 
Bull, Jardin, bot, de Buitenzorg, Série II. No XI. 1916. 
p.8. No 13, 
Ruebsaamen, Gallen aus Afrika tind Asien. Marcellia X, 
1911. No 40. p. 129, 


No 18, Ficus retusa L. 
Fam, Mcracene. 

A leafgall caused by s physopod. ‘The same gall as the al- 
ready described on Fiews Benjamina L. (See No 13), but the sur- 
face is more reddish brown. Inside there live different species 
of thripses but very young galls ars only tenanted by one animal; 
this proved to be @ynaikothrips Useli Zimm, ‘This species will pro- 
ably be the cause of the deformation, the other ones which are 
often very abundant are the inquilines Especially Giganthothrips 
elegans Zimm. is very prevalent and often attached to the exterior of 
the gall. Mesothrips jordani ‘Timm, and Leptothrips constrictus 
Kerny lived also in the galls. 

A very common gall all over the tropics 

Bangkok, 9 Oct. 1920. On 4772. 
Literature see under Pious Benjamina L, (No 18). 


No 19, Fluggea microcarpa Bl. (= Fl. virosa Baill.) 
‘Fam: Eupholidceae, 

Lenfgall eaused by a gallmite, A very common gall in the 
tropical countries. On the upper or undersurface very small excres. 


censes of a yellow or reddish colour, and not more than 1 mM. in 
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diameter, On the opposite surface there is only a very stall aper- 
ture giving access to the central cavity. 

South-Siam, Surasthra Dani, 1 Oct, 1920. No 4736; 

Bang-Suphan-Yai, 2 Oct. 1920. No 4744, 
Litrature: Java, Beitrag IL, Mareollia, Vol. VILE, 1909 
pag. 98. No 43, 

* No 20, Hymenodictyon parvifolium Oliver? 

Fam: Rubiuccae 





Leafgall caused by a thrips, ‘These 
galls resemble the thripsgall on Aporo- 
sa. microcalys BI, which ix common in 
Java, ‘This infection assumes the shape 
of closely strewn lightgréen bladders 
impeding the full development of the 
eafblade; mostly anostomosing or con- 
glomerating laterally so as to form 
compact bunches. See figure 8 ‘They 
are 10-20 mm, in diameter. 





Fig. 8. ‘Two thrips galls of Hymenodietyon parvifotinm 
‘The name of the plant is not sure, but the material resembles 
specimens collected in Cochin-China. 


‘The galls were tenanted by two species of physapods, 
Euthrips nov. spe. (vie. atavus and. Haplothrips inquilinus 
Priesner. 


Literature: Java, Beitrag VIL. Bull, XV. 1914. No 859. pag. 6. 
No 21. Loranthus pentandrus L. 


Fam: Loranthacese. 


Stemgall caused by a moth. ‘These are spindle shaped sw: 
lings of the young stem about 15-20 mm. long and with a longitu 
nal larval chamber. This gall is very prevalent also in Java and al- 
seady deseribed. 

Bangkok. 8 Oct, 1920. No 4769. 
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Literature: Java, Beitrag IV. Mareellia IX, 1910. Pag. 186, 
No 186. Figure 76. 


No. 22, Melastome malabuthricum L. (=H. polyanthum Bl) 


Fam :’ Molastomacene. 
A leafgall caused by a thrips. Already known from Java. 
‘The leatblade is folded or rolled upwards aloug the main 
nerve and the two lateral nerves, forming long chambers, The 
exterior is mostly yellow or red coloured. 


‘There are mostly more than one specios of physupods inside 
the gall, so that the real gall former is not yet known, In this 
material Dr. Karny discovered: “Mesothrips jorduni Zinn, 
Gynaikothrips chavicewe in largo numbers and one specimen of 
Androtherips melastomae Zim, 

South-Siam, Klong-Chang, 1 Oct. 1920 No. 4738, 
Literature: Java, Beitrag I. Marcella VIIL, 1909, pag. 108, No. 69., 
fig. 38. 


No, 28. Melothnie spec. 

Fam: Cuenrbitacene. 
A steingall caused by 
a gallanidge. A similar 
‘gall is common in Java, 
‘The young twig and 
sometimes the leaf 
stalks are developed 
into elongated phurilo- 
cular galls. See figure 
9. ‘The infected parts 
may become curved. 
Internally long larval- 
chambers are perceiv- 





Fig. 9. Stegall of Melohria apes. ed. I. found two 
specimens on the same 


spot Ono was of a green colour, the sevond dark red. Tt is possi- 
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dle that they developed on two different species of Melothria, but 
not being in flowor they could not be identified, 

Bangkok, Wat Lum, 9 Oct 1920. No. 4776 and 4777, 
Literature: Java, Beitrag L Mavecllia VILL 1909, pag. 29, No. (3, 


fig. 8 


No, 24, Nephrolepis ewaltalu Schott. var. moustruost, 
Fam: Polypodiaceae, 
A leafgall caused by a gall-anite: Zriophyes puuropus Nal, 


A very common gall all over the tropical comutries; the galls 
are mostly to be inet with along the frond edges. ‘They are globular 
or pyriform protuberances, and often constricted at the base, At 
the distal end there is an orifice giving access into a gall-cavity, 
divided into numerous compartments, by exerescenses proceeding 
from the inner wall, which is pilose with branched anulticollular 
hairlets, A full deseription is to be found in my study of these 
galls published in the Annales du Jardin bot. de Buitenzorg. Vol. 
XXXL 1920. 

Bangkok, in a garden. 3 Oct, 1920. No. 4751. 
va, Beitrag I. Maycellia, VILL 1909, No. 16. pag. 31, 
figure 11. 


Literature 





No. 25. Pluchea indiew Less, 
Fam: Compositae, 
A leafgall caused by a gallmite: Eriophyes micropus Nal. 

Avvery common gal] on this plant of the coastal-marshes, 
known from Java and Celebes. On both sides of the leaf the gall is 
developed as circular flat or semiglobular yellow exerescenses. ‘The 
orifice is developed on the upper or on the undersurface of the gall; 
inside there is a larval chamber with pluricellular hairs, 

South-Siam, Tachang, 1 Oct. 1920. No. 4739; Bangkok, 5 Oct. 
1920. No, 4756. 
Literature: Java. Beitrag IV. Marcellia TX. 1910, No, 198, p. 189. 


( 5B) 
No. 26, Ruellia repens L. (syn. Dipteracanthus lanceolatus Nees). 
Fam: Acanthucene, 
A leafgall caused by a gallmite: Hriophyes sterevthrise Nal. 

A very prevalent gall in tropical countries, On the upper- 
side of the leaf small oblong bladders of w dark green or purple 
colour, On the underside this bladder is covered with a dense 
crincum, consisting of multicellular, branched hairlets. 

South-Siam, Patalung, 30 Sept. 1920. No. 4729, 


Literature: 1) Java, Beitrag II. Mareellia VII 1909 p. 114. No. 81. 
fig. 45. 





.2) Erste Mitteilung ber einigen Gallen aus Celvbes 
und den Inseln siidlich davon gelegen. Bull, d. Jard. 
bot. Buitenzorg, Série II. No. XXI p. 42, No. 59. 
fig, 59. : 





No. 27. Swlaciu spec. 
Fam: Hippocruteaceae. 

‘A leafgall caused by a thrips: Gynuikuthrips claripennix Karny. 
A similar leafgall caused 
by the sume animal was 
found in Java. Both parts 
of the leafblade are curved 
and rolled upwards so that 
the Lorders reach each 
other. ‘The surface of the gall is rough and covered with swall 
wrinkles, See the accompanying figure 10. 

South-Siam. Petahung. 30 Sept, 1920, No. 4730. 
Literature: Java. Beitrag VII. Bulletin, Série II, No, XV. 1914. pag. 
51, No. 487. 





Fig. 10. A leaf gull by thripses of Salata spoc. 


No, 28. Sandoricum indicum Cav. 
Fam: Metincene, 
A lealgall caused by a galhnite: Hriophyes sundoriet Nal. 
Prevalent in tropical equntries, and occurring almost on every 
tree, Found by-me in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and Malakka, On 
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the upperside of the leaf are developed big bladders of a dark green, 
afterwards yellow colour. ‘The underside of these exerescenses ix 
clothed with a dense erinewn consisting of long, straight hairlets. 


Sonth-Siam, Langston, I Oct, 1920. No 474: 
Bangkok, 5 Oct. 1920, No 4757. 
jeratnre: Java, Beitrag VIL. Bulletin, Série IT, No XY. 1914. 
p. 51. No 488. 








No 29. Sonneratia avida Ts fil. 


Eam : Sonneratiaeeae. 


A Ieafgall caused by a lepidopteron, See 
figure 11, The gall is developed on the 
border of the leaf, mostly near its base. 
They resemble in form and size a wheat 
grain and are about 5 mm. long and 1 mm, 
thick, Inside there is a larval chamber 
tenanted by a caterpillar, Also collected 


in Java, 








Fig. 
‘acide To fil with to galls 
‘cased by lepidopteran, 

Bangkok, Riverside, 5 Oct, 1920. No 4758. 


torature: Java, Beitrag ILL, Marcellin IX. 1916. png. 58. No 144, 





* No 30. Trewia nudiflora L. 


Fam: Euphorbiaceae, 

‘A leafgall caused by a psyllid. This gall has been collested 
‘in Java, but it has'not yet been described. They are yellow bladders 
on the upperside of the leaf, which are contracted at their base, #0 
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that there is only a small opening on the undersurface of the leaf, 
‘They are of a yellow colour and their wall is thin so that the larval- 
chamber is almost globular and spacious. 

Bangkok, Wat Lum, shady places, 9 Oct. 1920, No 4783, 
No 81. Vangueria spinosa Roxb (7) 
Fam: Rubiaceae, 

A lenfgall caused by a gallmite, ‘The twigs and leaves belong 
probably to the above named shrub, but flowers and, fruit being 
nob present, identification was not quite sure. ‘The gall is the same 
as that collected on the same plant in Java, ‘The galls are small 
bladders on the upperside of the leaf, slightly contracted at their 
base. The surface of the gall and also that of the gallchamber is 
covered with a thick hairgrowth. 

Sonth-Siam, ‘Pang Song. 30 Sept. 1920. No 4782, 
Literature: Beitrag VI. Ball, d. Jard. bot. Série If. No IIT. 1912. 
pag. 47. No 387, Fig. 150. 


* No 


Fam : Compositac, 





Vernonia elacagniforia DC. 


A leafgall caused hy a thrips : Gynaikothrips 
nov. spec (vie. @.chaviacae and longiceps). The 
border of. tho leaf is rolled upwards s0 as to 
form a long chamber, (See the accompanying 
figure 12 ), wherein the insects live in all stadia 
of development. Mr, Karny the well-known 
thysenopterologist tells me that this gall is 
formed by a new species of Gynaikothrips, 
which will be deseribed later. 





Fig. 19. A lent with 
thripagnile of Teononia 
elacagnifolia D. ©. 


South-Siam. Takhoi, 1 Oct, 1920. No 4738, 


(a) 
* No 88 Vernonia elaeagnifolia DO. 


Fam: Compositae, 


A stemgall caused by @ 
dipteron, ‘The stems 
are slightly swollen and. 
the internodia shorter, 
so that the leaves re- 
main near cach other 
(see the figure 18). 
‘The growing point is 
not datnaged by the 
gall and grows farther, 
forming a normal stem 
and leaves. Inside there 
are one or more long- 
tudinal larval cham- 
bers each tenanted by 
the larva of a fly. T 
found this gall too in 
the neighbourhood of 
Pe SeMealed adios" Saigon 
South-Siam, Nong Wai. 1 Oct., 1920. No. 4742. Bangkok, 


12 Oct, 1920. No, 4784. 





No. 84. Vitew pubescens Vahl, 

Fam: Verbenaceae, 
A leafgall caused by a gallmite: Eriophyes 
cryptotrichus Nal. A common gall collected in 
Java, Sumatra, Malakka and Cochin-China, 
On the upperside of the leaf there are small 
yellow or dark-green bladders, About 2-3 
mM. in diameter, ‘The underside of these 
bladders is clothed with a thick erineum, 

South-Siam. Ban Lam Node, 30 Sept, 1920. No. 4781; 

Ban Nak 1 Oct, 1920, No, 4785. 





263.2), 





iterate: Java. Beitiag VI. Bull, d. Jardin bot. d. Buitenzorg. 
Série 2, No, IIT. 1912. pag, 49, No, 842. Fig. 158, 


* No. 25, Vitew spec. 


Fam: Verbenaeeae, 





Fig. 14. A loaf with gall-mite galls of Vier spec. 


Leafgall caused by a gallmite, This gall closely resembles an 
acarid-gall on the leaves of Vitex heterophylla in Java. On the un- 
dersurface of the leaf are developed quite a number of conical or 
club shaped exerescenses; densely covered with white hairlets, so 
that the galls have agreyish colour, See figure 14, 

On the upperside of the leaf, there are only tiny hairy pus- 


tules with a small orfice in the centre. Often two galls are grown 
together longitudinally so as to form a club with a broad stalk, 


‘The galls were plentiful on » shrab near the railway station, 
but there no flowers, so that it was impossible to identify the 
material 

South-Siam, Surasthra Dani, 1 Oct. 1920. No 4737 ; 
Bang-Saphan-Yai. 2 Oct. 1920. No 4745, 
Literature: Java, Beitrag 5, Marcellia X. 1911. pag. 90. No 249, 


No. 86, Wedelia bijlora DC. 
Fam: Compositae, 
‘A leafgall caused by @ gallmite. Common on tho tropical 
beaches and saltwater marshes, 
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I have seen this gall-growth in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Krakatau, Malakka, Siam and Saigon, ‘The galls develop principally 
on the undersurface of the leaf, among the ramification of the veins. 
On the upperside they are hardly visible. On the underside on one 
side of the top of the gall there is an aperture giving access to the 
galleell, 

Bangkok, 9 Oct. 1920. No. 4771. 


Literature: 1) Java, Beitrag VI. Bullertin. Série IZ, N, IIL 1921. 
No. 849. pag. 51. 
2) Gallen aus Celebes ete, Idem. No. XXL 1916. 
+ No. 70, 
3) The galls of Erakatau in 1919, Annales du Jardin 
botanique de Buitenzorg, Vol. XXXL. 1930. p. 81. 
No, 28. fig 23. 


* No. 87. Wriglti moltissima Wall, 
Fam: Apocynacene. 

A leafgall caused by a gall-nite, ‘This gall closely resembles 
the gall-growth on Wrightia jawniea DC. collected in Java. On 
the uppersurface of the leaf there are developed semi-ball shaped 
exerescenses about 2 mM. in diameter, On the undersurface is a 
conical outgrowth ditected to one side, ‘They are easily recognisiblo 
by their light-green colous, Inside there is a spacious gall-chamber 
with o thin canal coming out on the top of the cone. This part of 
the gall and the inner wall of the canal is covered with long white 
hairlets. ‘This gall was also very common in Saigon, 

South-Siam, Chaiya. 1 Oct. 1920. No. 4740. 


Literature: Beitrag 8 Bulletin, Série 3, Vol: L 1918. pug. 76. 
No, 698. fig. 698. 
Distribution of the yall-bearing plants among the plant- 
families, 
1, ACANTHACEAE. 
No. 26. Ruellia repens T,, wearocecidiuun, 


2, Avoofwacear, 
No. 5. Carissu curandus L, acarovecidiun, 
No. 87. Wrightia mollissina Wall acarocecidium. 
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10. 


1. 


2. 


13. 


14 


15. 
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‘BORRAUINAGEAE, 
No. 8° Condia mya L., aearocecidium, 
Conmmstaceax, 

No. 6. Combretum trifolintum 1, acarocecidium, 
No. 7. h ; dipterocecidium, 
Compostraz, 





No. 25. Pluchew indica Less, aearo 
No. 82. Vernonia elueagnifolia DC., thysanopterocecidium, 
No. 33. ; e dipteroceeidiun, 

No, 86, Wedelia biflora DO, acarocecidiun, 


scidium, 


Cucunnrracear. 
No. 28, Melotlria spec., dipterocecidium. 


Diptenocaxracear, 
No. 10. Dipterocarpus ulaius Roxb, thysanopteroceeidium 


Evriorsraceak, 
No. 19. Fluyyeu mierveurpe Bl., acarovecidium. 
No. 30. Trewia nudiflome L., psyllidocecidium, 

‘HrrocRATEACEAE, 
No. 27. Sulavia spec., thysanoptor: 








dium, 





‘LeoyTHpaceas. a 
No. 4 Barringtonia acutungula Guertn,, dipterocecidium. 


‘Lucuaivosan-Mirosacear. 
No. 1. Acacia leucophloew Willd., acarocecidi 





‘Leauatinosaz-Parinionacear, 
No, 9. Crotalariv sultiana Andt., lepidopterocecidium, 


‘LORANTHACEAE, 
No. 11. Elytranthe globosa (Roxb,) Engl., aphidovéeidiun, 
No. 21. Loranthus pentandrus L., lepidopterseecidium, 


Mrtastomacrar. 
No, 22, Melustoma malabathrioumn L,, thysanopterocecidiun 
MELIACEAE. 
No. 28 Sandorioum indicwm Cav, acarocecidint, 
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16. Moraceae. 
No, 18, Ficus Benjamina L, thysanopterocecidium, 
No. 14. Ficus glomerata Roxb. var. chittagonga Ki 
psyllidocecidium. 
- Kurz, 
dipterocecidinm, 
No. 16, Ficus heterophylla 1s, acarocesidium, 
No. 17. Fious hispida L. fl, acarocecidium, 
No. 18. Ficus retusa L., thysnnopterocecidium. 





No.1. » » 


17. PowyPovracear, 
No. 24. Nephrolepis excltata Schott. vax, monstrwosa, 
acarocecidium, 





ig. Ruprackag. 
No. 20, Hy:nenodictyon parvifolium Oliver., 
thysanopterocecidium. 
No. 31, Vungueria spinosa Roxb,, acaroeecidium. 
19, SALVADORACEAE. 
No, 8, Asim surmentosum Benth., acarocecidium. 
20, SapmNpacear. 
No. 2 Allophylus cobbe Bl., acarocesidium. 
No. 12, Euphoria spee., acarocecidium, 
21, SoNNERATIACEAR, 
No, 29, Sonneratia aeida L. fil, lepidoptevoe 
22, VenpeNAczar, 
No. 84, Vitex pubescens Vahl., acaroeecidium, 
No. 35, View spec., acarocecidium, 
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‘An Excursion to Lophburi 


(PargR map Berne rae Stas Socusry ox mre 
14th Decewumn 1921). 





‘The theme which I am going to treat of in this paper is nob 
a new ono, and has asa matter of fuet alveady heen the subject of 
* one paper published in this Journal, namely, by Mr, R. W. Giblin in 
July 1908, Tt has also been treated in a most scholarly manner by 
H. RH, Prince Damrong Rajanuphab, our gracious and learned 
Vice-Patron, in the first vol. of his Phra Raja Pongsawadan, to which 
Tam much indebted and parts of which have been translated by 
Mr. J. Crosby, ©. I. E, (to whose instructive notes I also am much 
indebted) and published in the Journal of the Siam Society (vl. 
XIII, part 2). 
When, I nevertheless, once more venture to write upon the 
sume subject, it ix not with the wish to vie with the learning of the 








shove cited authorities, but rather as an attempt to present a resumé 
of the entire history of Lophburi, which I think has so far not 
doen undertaken. 
L 

Lophburi is a very old city and as such has had no less than 
two golden periods, one in antiyuity and one of more recent date. 
The town is full‘of old temples and other interesting ruins, and is 
therefore well worth visiting, more especially as it is quite’ near to 
Bangkok — in fact only four hours travel by the Northern Railway. 
The city lies on a branch of the Ménim Chao Phraya, called Meni 
Lophburi, 120 kilometres from the sea, and is built upon a sort of 
tongue of higher land stretching out to the Ménam from the hills to 
the East of the town ; to S, W. and N. it is surrounded by very low 
ying land, usually inundated during the rainy season, ‘There is 
good evidence that some 1500 years ago the sea rolled its waves 
right up to the shores of Lophburi or at Jeast to a point nob far 
South of it. It is therefore easy to understand that-when the Indian 
emigrants crossed the Bay of Siam coming from the Malay Penin- 
sula one of their first colonies would be planted here, ‘The sourees 
from which we can obtain information relating to the history of 
Lophburi are fivefold, viz: (1) Phongasawadan Nua (the Northern 


(et) 


chronicles); (2) the old Chinese travellers’ accounts; (3) Stone 

inseriptions; (4) the Ayuthia chronicles; and (5), lasb but not least, 

the accounts of the French ambassadors, travellers and priests from 
the latter half of the 17th century. 

‘ ‘The name of the town was in the olden times Lavo. It was 

a _ later on altered to Lophburi (often pronounced hy the peasants as 

Se Nokburi) and, according to the legendary accounts of the Northern 

Chronicles, was founded by King Kalavarnadis called the black 
Tissa from Tuksila A. D. 468. 

(Gaksila is an old town standing on the banks of the Indus 
and the present Muang Tak or Raheng probably got its name from 
that Indian city, as it was the custom of the Indian settlers to name 
their new founded cities and Kingdoms after those in their father- 
land), ‘The date may seem ambiguous, but it must be remembered 
that there has been found in Lophburi (by H. E. Phya Boranraja- 
tanindr, the Viceroy of Ayuthin) an engraved stonepillar whieh, though 
bearing no date, by the archaic form of the letters points to a date 
not later than the VIth or VIth century A. D., thereby confirming 
the approximate correctness of the date given by the Northern 
Chronicles, the accuracy of Which is else, and with reason, so 
mistrusted. ‘The language of the inscription is partly untrans- 
Jatable with exception of some Mobn words, which record some 
gifts given to a Buddhist temple, and here an interesting question ut 
once crops up. Who were the original dwellers of Lavo? Some 
authorities have thought that they wore Mohn, which the foremost 
Mohn authority in this country, i. c., Rev. R. Hulliday, has emphatically 
denied (see his paper J. of SS. vol. X, part 8. p. 18) but at least 
they were a people speaking a Mohn-like language. Now whom 
have we left of a Mohn-like speaking people in Siam of today? 
We have the Lawa of which scattered remains are still tobe found 
in many places, principally in Northern Siam, but also’ in West 
Khorat and Petchabin, Nakon Svarga and Supan; these people 
speak a very Mohn-like language (see my paper in J. of S. 8. vol. 
XIL, part 8), .I therefore believe that the original population in Loph- 
uri as inthe whole of the Menim valley was Lawa and that the 
untranslated part of the above mentioned: stone-inscription is Law’ 

(Woo, @, @ more refined form of. the Lawi tongue than “the: present 
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‘one, which probably represents a more primitive or degenerated form 
of their speech*, I also th with the late Colonel Gerini that Lavo 
may stand for Lawapmra, i, the city of the Lawi ‘The Lawi 
were coniuered and civilised in the first century of our Era, or per- 
haps much earlier, by Indian colonists, who set up an independent 
Kingdom at first, Iater*on it was perhaps conquered’ by Fanan, 
Cambodia's predecessor, thercafter subjugated by the Cambodians 
with whom the Indo-Lawi mixed to a great extent and finally in 
the end, the ‘Thai came from the North and took possession, ‘The é 
presont population should therefore be a mixture of Lawi, Indians, 
Cambodians and ‘Thai or what is called Thai-Khom; N. W. of the 
town one finds two tambons peopled by Mohn, these are not abori- 
ginals but immigrants from the time of the wars between Burma 
and Siam about 850 years ago. We will now continue the account of 
the outer events in the history of Lophburi. ‘The Nang Chim Devi 
chronicle tells us that in A.D. 654 a king or emperor of Lavé sent 
his daughter, named Nang Chim Davi, to govern Haribhunjai, the 
present Lamptin by which we sce that the sway of Lophburi at that 
time stretched up to the Mekong in the North, I have until quite 
recently doubted the accuracy of the date given for Nang Chim 
Davi's mission, believing it to be too ambiguous with regard to its 
antiquity (see my notes to the translation of Phra Phetchabtn’s 
paper J. of S, S: vol. XIV part 1. p. 46), but subsequent reflection 
after a renewed visit to the rains of Lophbburi has brought me to be~ 
lieve that the date is probably correct. According to the Lampin 
chronicle Lavé was attacked in A.D. 924 by a fleet from Ligor, i.e, 
Nakon Sri Dharmaraj, but in A.D. 957 the kingdom was still. 
powerful one, After that time the kingdom was ruled, sometimes 
from Lavo sometimes from Aynthia, i, ¢, Dvaravati, the, Hindu 
colony founded (on the island of the present Ayuthia) perhaps not, a 
«very long time after Lophburi. One of the rulers of Lavo, a eer-! 
tain King Chand Joti, altered the name of the city from Lava to_ 
Lophburi anti this King was about A.D. 1000 defeated by King * 
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Anuraddha, the mighty warrior King of Burma, and had to acknow- 
ludge his sovereignty. Soon after the death of King Anuruddha, 
however, the Siamese parts of his empire regained their indepen- 
dence, but instead of one, there were now three states, viz, Tam- 
pin, Sukhotai and Lophburi. Of these at least the two last were 
under Cambodian soversignty, which is proved by another inserip- 
tion from Lophburi (in Cambodian this time). It dates from the 
reign of King Suriyavarman I. (A. D. 1002-1049) and mentions 
gifts given to a temple dedicated to the God Paramavasulev, i. 
Vishnu ; Lophburi is herein ealled Zvo; the gifts consisted of baya- 
dares, servants and rice from the land of Vdan®, and Dour Jalavi- 
‘mane. (the last named must have been the country lying around the 
present day Ayuthia; the second parts of its name signifying « dwel- 
lings at the sea” shows that Dvaravati lay near the sea). A later in- 
seription, found by the famous French traveller and archaeologist 
Aymonier in Wat Khoi engraved on the back of a statue of Buddha, 
dates from about A.D. 1109. This inscription (which also was in 
Cambodian) as well as the temple itself I have not been able to 
trace in Lophburi ; perhaps it is identical with the Wat Khoi at Klong 
Kum about 24 kilometres 8. W. of Lophburi. Before continuing I 
may mention a fourth inseription seen also by Aymonier, at Bang- 
Pa-In; it is in Cambodian too and dates from King Sri Suriyavar- 
man L’s reign its contents relate to the rules of life for the Buddhist 
monks, Aymonier thought the last inseription to originate from 
Lophburi too, but T understand that this is doubtful, According to a 
fifth inseription also in Cambodian engraved under a bas-relief re- 
presenting the chief of Lavé leading his troops (to be seen in the 
galleries of Angkor Wat), it appears that at this time, probably about 
A.D. 1]50, Lophburi like the rest of Siam was under Cambodian over- 
lordship. We know that Sukhotai, as probably Lophburi_ also, east 
off the Cambodian yoke about A. D. 1256 or 1257 and according to 
H.R. HyPrince Damrong’s views Lophburi was finally conquered 
by Phraya Uthong shortly before he made Ayuthia his capital in 
‘A. D. 1350, ‘The Chinese chroniclers tell us about two kingdoms in 
Siam, Sien and Lo-huv; the first one has been indentified with Sukho- 
tai and the second one with Lavs or Lophburi, According to the 








* Prince Damrong thinks that Vaan was the present Chaibadin at Nam Sak. 
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accounts about Jialayw, a Malay kingdom in Sumatra, and parts of the 
Malay Peninsula, this Kingdom sent ambassadors and gifts eontempo- 
raneously with Lavé to China in A. D. 1299, which shows that Lavd 
though mnder Sukhotai’s overlordship had still kept a sort of semi- 
independence at that time, When Phraya Utong in 1950 founded 
Ayuthia he appointed his son Phra Ramesvara to be ruler of Lophbnri. 
As will he known, this title is still existing to-day, but its high bearer 
in at present viceroy of the Southern provinces in Malneca, ‘The next 
time we hear, something about Lophburi is during the first war be- 
tween Burma and Siam, when it was conquered by the Burmese 
army in 1563. Five years later it was again taken by the Burmese, 
but the sojourn in this Siamese Capua proved too much for the 
Burmese soldiers, who were surprised and badly beaten by the King of 
Wieng Chandr, the latter having hurried to the assistance of the King 
‘of Siam, besieged in his eapital by the Burmese, Notwithstanding this 
" vietory the Lio king was soon after defeated by the Burmese and had 
to retire to his own country ; 8 a resnlt of which Ayuthia was foreed 
to surrender to the King of Burma, In 1581 we hear of one Yana 
Prajien strong in oceult science—a “Pu Viset” in Siamese — who 
gathered a body of followers and occupied Lophburi only shortly after 
to meet his fate through a shot from a mutineer’s musket, In 1602 
Siam's famous warrior King Phra Naresvara, an ardent worshipper of 
Yishnu and Siva at the same time as of Buddha, went to stay at 
Lophburi for his pleasure, an example to be followed by one of his 
successors, the well known King Phra Narai Mahiraj, I do not intend 
here to relate in detail the events concerning Phra Narai’s Reign — how 
the Greek adventurer, the talent’ Constantine Phauleon, won the con- 
fidence and favour of the King to such an extent that he was raised to 
the rank of Chao Phraya Wichayen, how he constructed palaces and 
forts for the King and specially in Lophbari, which place King 
Narai had chosen for his summer residence since 1657, and further 
how Phauleon induced the King to open diplomatic intercourse with 
France sending Siamese Ambassadors to. Louis XIV.'s court and re- 
ceiving French Ambassadors in Ayuthia and Lophburi; and finally 
_ how Phanloon with his excessive zeal for converting the King to 
Christianity was together with his master overthrown by the envious 
noblemen, the leader of whom was Phra Phetraja, losing his life in 
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1688, All that has been deseribed by various French writers (who 
eall Lophburi Envo), and has been sot forth by Mx, Giblin, a former 
Director of the Survey Department, in his paper “Lophburi past and 
: present”, published in the Journal of the Siam Society in 1908, much 
hotter than I ean do it, After the revolution in 1688 Lophburi fell 
into oblivion and its architectural splendours hecaine mere ruins 
overgrown with jungle, in which state they remained for more than 
150 yous, until King Mongknt, the grandfather of His present 
Majesty, chose this as an oceasional summer residence and repaired 
the walls of the citadel and one of the palaces (the wat-like Chandra- 
visal), Since then the town has revived and is.now quite prosperous 
inasmall way, sitnated as it is in one of Siam's most fertile 
regions, 2 
I. 











We will now start our sight-seeing, — beginning with the big 

temple lying close to the railway station and a little 8. W, of the same 

It is called Ni Phrw Dhatn, Inside the briekwalls built in a spacious ; 
snare, etands in the contre a tall “Prang” built of reddish sandstone; it 
is approached from the East by a steep stairease which leads up to a 
now empty room where in pre-Buddhist days an image of a Brah- 
min god was placed. ‘The building is unmistakably Cambodian work. 
‘The foundations of two other towers are seen to the right and left of 
the “Prang,” which is itself quite a fine exemple of the architectural 
skill of the creators of that stupendous and wonderful Angkor Wat 
+The other buildings inside the walls areof a later date, and distinctly 
‘Thai ; so is the big Vihara adjoining the Prang to the East, also a Bot 

South of the Vihara and another building serving as a sort of : 

entranee lying to the North of the Prang, and so finally are the rows 

of prachedis and prangs inside the wall, all now in deplorable 

rains. Inside the Bot are a great many stone statues of the 

Buddha sitiing’on the Naga, most of them of good workmanship, It 

is a pity that all this is allowed to fall into ruin,—one sighs for the 

Siamese. Maecenas who will repair this grand temple, . But will that 

ever happen ?’ From this temple we follow the railway going North 

and, afew minutes after, we stop ata temple lying to the Kast 

|S ,of the line called Wakon Khosd, it consists of « brick “Prang” 

: in Cambodian style, but was perhaps built, by the Thai, Its 
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‘View of interior of Phra Prang Sim Yot North to South 





Buddha on the Naga Central Tower of Phra Prang Sim Yot 
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chamber opens to the East and on the three other sides are niches, 
two of which are empty, the third one containing a standing Buddha, 
Just behirid this « Prong”, which itself is built on the top of a small 
chinence, the ground rises rather abruptly in tho shape of a tall 
conical hill, at the foot of which are the ruins of a small temple. ‘The 
top of the hill is crowned with another building, of what nature it is 
difficult to say, as everything is covered with an imponetrable 
thorny jungle. Probably it is another Prang.* Just opposite, i. ¢., to 
the wast of the railway line, are the ruins of a temple: a Vihara or 
Bet, it is not certain which, Some well-made Buddha statues are 
seen here, This temple is called by some Wat Plirw Indra, while 
others maintain that this is the namo of the tomple described as Wat 
Nakon Khosa, which name they give to the temple called Phra 
++ Prang Sam Yot later on to be visited by us. We continue our walk 
and shortly after arrive at what is called Sdn Song (or San Phra 
Kal), i, ¢, the high sanctuary ; it consists of a big pile of sandstone 
blocks and blocks made of this peculiar natural cement called “Sila 
Jeng” (laterite) and is built in form of a pyramid with two terraces 
On the lower one, which is approached by a staircase from the West, 
an ugly, modern, iron-twofed shed has been erected, and in this, placed 
on an altar, are to be seen a standing image of a four armed Vishnu 
or Narai, having on his right hand a sinaller image of the goddess 
Ipkshmi; @ fine female statue without a head is leaning to the wall 
behind the statue of Lakshmi. Tt i a curious fact that the “Chinese 
especially addte and worship these statues, probably from a busi- 
ness instinct thinking it best to keep on good terms with the local 
genii! Behind this “San Chao” we mount some more steps aad 
axtiye on the top of the pyramid, where we find another brick build- as 
ing also of recent origin, inside which is seen a stone *somasutra”, 
‘i.e, the stone on and in which the image of the god was placed. In 
: the stone-is cut a channel running round’ the sides of it and ending 
in an outlet behind the image, ‘This was made to get rid of the soma 2 
‘or sacrificial drink which the Bhraming poured out in front of the i 
god during the act of worship. A sculpture representing Vishuu 

lying on the sriake Anante is also kept in this building, A mighty 























* Princo Damong says that it wus a stone temple on the crumbled remains of 
‘Which a Vibra as built 
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banyan tree grows close to the pyramid and in its lealy crown dwells 
1 joyous company of monkeys, which are quite tame and will come 
down to accept ft out of your hands. One is remindéd of the, 
sacred monkeys : 






g in Vishnu’s temples in India, Who knows ! 
They may be descendants of such animals from the time when 
Vishnu was Puramadevi in this venerable city. Not far from Sin 
Song on the other side of the railway line lies the finost of all the 
temples: Plu Prang Sam Yot. ‘This temple consists of three to- 
wors.all built of sandstone and distinctly in Cambodian style but 
they are all connected with each other by galleries; the towers have 
doors to all four sides and are on the outside adorned with the seulp- 
tures typical of such buildings As for instance, over the 
western door of the central tower the god Indra sitting on the 
three headed elephant and on the corners of the terraced superstruc- 
tures, the sculptures of many Rishis (hermits). ‘The snake motive 
s0 commonly seen over all Cumbodian temple doors does nob lack 
here too, but it is more or less destroyed, the seulpturell stones having 
fallen down for the most part. Outside the western door of the con- 
tral tower are seen a Buddha sitting on a snake, three torsos, of 
other sitting Buddhas (one of which is sitting ona snake), also 4 
standing statues without heads. Judging from the omamented belt 
of one of these, I believe it to represent a Bhramin god. The in- 
torior of the temple is a real treasury of sitting or standing imag 
mostly of Buddha; in all 76, Of these 45 are sitting upon the 7 head- 
ed Naga; 4 may by reason of the diadems and the abfence of cus. 
tomaxy monk's habit be supposed to reprovont the god Vishnu; there 
are other 18 sitting Buddhas (on the Lotus flower) and finally 13 
standing ones, It is possible that some of the standing ones are re- 
presentations of disciples. Some are placed in the windows of the 
galleries and throughout the longitudinal axis of the temple you see 
thom sitting or standing everywhere, some hidden in niches and 
and some placed in the centre of the towers. All the statues are of 
sandstone, many covered with a layer of lacquer upon which former- 
ly che gold-leaf was stuck. It is a curious fact that nowhere in 
Siam do you meet with so many Buddhas sitting on the Naga 
(Playa Nak) as here in Lophburi, a fact which may be explained 
by the existence of a special snake cult here in the olden days, On 
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the Bastern.side of the tomple is a brick building which quite spoils 
the “ensemble” of the temple, ‘This building dates from Phra Narai’s 
time, inside are seen a big sitting Buddha—well preserved—in the 
middle, and 7 smaller ones, of which four are sitting on the Nagis, 
some 6 or 7 well made heads, as also débris of a very big Buddha— 
the head alone is three feet long—are lying around, From these débris 


it can be seen how the statues were constructed, i.e, how they were 
built up of carved blocks and thereafter covered with a thick layer 
of 





ine, Leaving this temple we strike westwards and are soon iu the 
nitre of the old town, where is standing another monument: three 
hvick biti towers called Dévasitan or Phru Prony Khik ‘the 
construction of the monument sves to have been begun by the 
Cambodians and finished by the ‘Thai; the towers ave quite well 
preserved. Of 2 smaller, syuare-formed buildings lying in front, ie. 
East and S. E. of the towers, the Jast one is in the best conditi 
having only lost its roof. It.is « pity that the Chinese are permi 
ail to use these buildings as latrines, as also that here, ax at Ni: Phir 
Dhatu, they are allowed to take bricks away from the ruins, Gon= 
dinuing towards the wost we reach Phauloon’s house or palace eousi 
ing of 5 buildings constructed in w curious style, all rather narrow and 
with windows the form of which reminds one of the Saraeenie 
style. Here rosided the mighty minister with his Japanese wife 
and here he no doubt entertained the French noblemen, officers and 
ulso priests, One of the buildings farthest west was in fact a chapel. 
From Phoulcon’s palace wo turn to the lett to reach the citadel 
and King Narai’s palace, but before entering the citadel let us tum 
to the xight and stop just for'a moment to visit Wat Sao Tung 
Thong where a peculiar octogonal Prachedi attracts one’s attention, 
In its whitewashed niches are sven golden figures of standing, walk- 
ing or sitting Buddbas, whieh though undoubtedly of recent origin 
avo still worth looking at. 

<The Vihura dates, in its original form, from the time of the 
foundation of Ayuthia (A. D, 1850). At the outskirts of the temple 
grounds lie two buildings, one called Tuk Pichu the other uk Kho- 
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fromi Khorassin a Persian provinee, these buildings being oceupied 
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respectively by some Fyench residents and the Persian ambassador 
to the court of Phra Narai, ‘The citadel is surrounded by brick walls 
Duilt in an oblong square and divided in to 3 courtyards; there are 
ight gates, two on each face. Each of the four corners of the citadel 
is built like u bastion and there are still traces of openings for the gums 
plied behind the walls, We enter the eitade! by the N. E. gate, inside 
which is the house of the Governor; we are now in the first and lowest 
courfyard, Just opposite the Governor's housy, i, ¢., South, are the ruins 
of several two-storied hoses, which served as magazins for the King. 
‘They ave appropriately called “ Phra Klang”, one of the buildings being 





of more than ordinary interest by reason of the immense 
of its walls and the xernains of pipes debouching from the brickwork. 
This is the famous water reservoir, where the water led through 
under-ground pipes from ‘Tule Chubsorn about 4 kilometres N, East 
of She town, was stored, and from here directed to the fountains and 
the bathing basins reserved for King Narai, A road between the 
Govemor’s honse and the “ Klang” leads through a tall gate up and 
into the inner courtyard on both sides of which were built stables 
for elephants, We do not, however, enter by this gate but turn to 
the left, still keeping inside the outor courtyard where we extuine 
the ruins of the houses destined for the King’s guests, also dungeons: 
and fountains, whereafter we enter the second courtyard through a 
gute in the Southern part of the outer courtyard and sve here the 
few remains left of King Narai’s personal apartment called Phra 
‘Thi Nang Sutthasawan, Of the four basins deseribed by Gervaise in 
his book about Luvo, nothing is to be seen now. From this court- 
yard we walk up the curious sloping approuch to a gate leading into 
the 3rd end upper courtyard. ‘We have at once on our left hand the 
ruins of the audionce hall called Phra Thi Nang ‘Thanya Maha Prasat, 
‘a tall ugly building now without a roof; the interior is nob big. At 
the ond of the hall is seon the window behind which the royal 
throne was placed and in which the King appeared when he received 
ambassadors in audience. According to Gervaise the walls of the hull 
were covered with large fine mizrors brought out from France and 
the building itself was covered with a pyramidical oof probably 
something like that of Dusit Maha. Prasat in the Chakkei palace, 
‘To tho loft of the audience hall axe still two buildings more ; namely, 




















Interior of Audience Hall from the East 





The Audience Hall called Phra ti-nang 
Dhanya Maha Prasat 








Northern enciente of the Citadel with Pratu Wichayén ie. the gate 
were Phaulcon was arrested by Phra Phet Raja's Soldiers 
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the offices of the changrad and a watlike one called Chandvnisal 
Inilt by King Mongknt. B still tow 
day two long rows of buildings where in King Narai’s time, his 
harem stayed. Standing in front of the government offices one: sees 
a gate in the Northern wall. This is Prat Wiehvyen, and here 
was Phaulcon arrested hy Phra Phetraja’s soldiers, Inter on to be led 
ont into the forest at Talé Chulworn and killed there, A lot of small 
niches will be observed in the gate buildings and in other places too; 
these were, according to Gervaise, ornamented with China vases on 
big days and — I believe — also used for placing lamps when illu- 
minating the palace, ‘The fortifications were no doubt constructed 
by M.de la Marre, a French military engineer, who probably also 
built. the palaces and other huildings, which all look rather uncom- 
fortably narrow and dark, besides being very ugly. ‘The town ix 
surrounded on three sides by high earthen walls and broad moats, 
Besides this there is an interior moat, which probably represents the 
old Cambodian town boundary. But let us mount a horse and make 
a tour ont to the famous Tulz Chubsorn, We clatter down through 
the streets, cross the railway line at Sin Song and are nearly at once 
in jangle, We cross the interior moat, which was formerly spanned 
hy a fine brickbuilt bridge, and soon afterwards we see the tall red 
Pratu Phaniert, outside which and just opposite is the “ Phaniert”; 
4.¢, the elephant kraal, an enclosure surronnded by high steep ear- 
then walls, At its Eastern extremity is a small gap through which 
the elephants were driven into the kraal. We continue along a 
primitive cartroad through jungle and gardens, and now we stop 
again and there at our right hand is Sra Kéo which served as a sort 
of filter and from which the water was led through pipes into the 
city. Just opposite we see the tall réd pile of an old Phrachedi called: 
Wat Sai, quite overgrown with green bushes; and from here we soon 
reach Pak Olan, the sluice through which the water was led out 
through a canel of the same name from Tale Chubsorn to Sra Keo. 
From this place we follow the N. W. bank of Talé Chubsorn, from 
‘the top of which we look over this vast natural depression to the 
hills not far away, the sloping ground from the hills serving as one 
side of the embankments of the reservoir; on the other side were 
high earthen embankments, At present the reservoir is absolutely dry 
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in the dey season; but™in King, Narai’s time there was probably 
(aceording to Mr. Tewin, the late Adviser to the Survey Department) 
about 9 feet of water, so much that the King could have two sinall 
frigates navigating there, ‘Vhis reservoir has been named Chubsorn 
after the lake in which Rama dipped his arrows to harden them, 
We finally reach Phra Thi Nang Yen, the King's forest palace con- 
ing of two not very pretentious looking buildings of the same style 
ns thoso in the Citadel; it waa here that the Jesnit astronomers 
obsoryed an eclipse of the moon in the presence of King Narai, Just 
bofore reaching the royal forest villa one observes four small wooden 
‘fin Chaos” erected on the embankment of the Tale, these are 
called “Sun Chaophraya Wichayen” According to popular belief 
hore was the place where Phanleon met his death and the spirit- 
honsea are erceted to appease his spirit by the customary offerings. 
T think that this is the only instance of a “ Parang spirit” so far to 
he worshipped in this country. We return by the same route but: 
instead of entering the Pratu Phaniert we continue following the 








moat Southwwards nally crossing this at Prat Khorat alemlArm), 


Though it sounds improbable, I believe that this name must have 
some connection with the town of Khorat; perhaps in olden times 
pack-bullock caravans left for and arrived from Khorit through, this 
‘gate, ‘of which only two pillars aro left, From this gate we ride 
through denso jungle intersected with some few gardens to place 
called San Paulo, where some few. remains are left of the tower 
‘belonging to the church built by Phra Narai for the Jesnit fathers 
‘and from here we regain our quarters. ‘There are still some few 
other places worth seeing, av for inatance the tall phrachedi lying 
‘on an island Goh Keo. just above! the town, at the famous ‘Tung 
‘Thong Promathat, or some of the brick-built gates and bastions of 
which Pratu Chai on the Southern face of the city is a fine example. 
I finally take the opportunity here to téndor my heartiest thanks to 
imy friend Mr, J. J. MeBeth, who took all. the photographs illustrat 


ing thia paper. ; 











“Phra ti-nang Yen” King Phra Narai's Summer Villa 
at Thalé Chubsorn, 





Pratu Chai or Southern City-gate of Mu’ang Lopbhuri 
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Some Notes upon the Development of the 
Commerce of Siam. 


When we hegin to consider the early trade of Siam we have 


to remomber that away back heyond the time when actnal evidence 





starts there lies a period of which wo shall never know the history, 
and of which we can only venture to imagino something of the 
trafiies and discoveries which were made. 

‘We may imagine, not, entively withont justifleation, that in 
that prehistoric time some degree of civilisation existed in this area: 
and we may add to that « further conjecture that foreign trade was” 
carried on of a volume proportioned to the degree of eivilisation, for 
it is one of the curious things about life that the more thoroughly a 
people engages itself. in money-making — an engagement which, 








generally speaking, arouses almost the worst instinets of aman 
nature — the more tha’ people is progressing in the scale of eivili- 
sation, 
* We have very carly evidence that there were trading rela~ 
tionships between neighbouring lands; and we know that sueh inter- 
course must have brought ships along the coasts of Siam. ‘The 
ovidenee of the earliest trade betwoen India and China is, of course 
uncertain, Kennedy, quoted by Sir William Hunter in his History 
of British Fadia, “finds no positive evidence of an Indian sea-horne 
with Western Asia before 700 B. 0.” Hunter says: “The dan 

of history discloses the Syrian trade-routes in the hands of Semitic 
“zacos. ‘The Chaldean or Babylonian merchants’ who brought up 
‘tho Indian cargoes on the Persian Gulf, the half-nomad tribes who 
‘led the earavan from oasis to oasis around the margin of the central 
‘desert to Tyre or to the Nile, the Phoenician, mariners who distri- 
“puted the, precious freights’to the Mediterranean cities, wore all of 


the Semitie type of mankind, ‘The civilisation of ancient, Egypt 


‘ereated the first great demand for the embalming spices, dyes, aid 
“fing products of the Hast, But as early as the fall of Troy (1184? 
“B,), if we may. still connect a date with the Holic saga, Phos 
‘nioian semien had conveyed them northwards to Asia. Minor end 
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This early Indian trade is a fascinating subject, but 
corns us only for this reason — that there are grounds for supposing 
that conewrrently with the Indian trade with the West there was 
Chinese tmde with India, ‘The Chinose junk of to-day is very little 
removed in appearance from the type of vessel whieh sailed from the 
ports of Pheenicia, ‘The Phoenicians probably pushed their trate 
as far as Malaya. IIunter says that the ancient ‘Tao eoinage or 
“Knife eash” of China has beon ascribed to the sea traders from the 
Indian Ocoan who, before 670 B. C., marked their bronze knives 
with distinctive symbols so as to convert them into a returnable 





con- 


curroney, 

Hunter also rofers to an account, written about 535-547 A.D, 
of the trade with Malabar and the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
meeting of the sea traffie of Egypt and China in Ceylon. 


Now it is claimed for Siam that her dominion extended as 
far as Johore, We may therefore assume that on the outward 
voyage in the N.E, monsoon the junks from China touched land 
with which the name of Siam has heen connected. Furthermore, if 
the junks did not take the conse outside Sumatra, and I think it 
very likely that they did not, they would, in beating up the Straits 
of Malacen, Keep as far away as possible from the leo shove of 
Sumatra; and in all probability would put into a crock on the coast 
of the peninsula to water and take in fresh provisions before setting 
‘out on the long ran to Ceylon. Such a creek might well have been 
on the coast of Kedah or on the island of Penang, whence ghey 
would have a favourable point to set their course so as to clear both 
Acheen Head and the Nicobars, I think it is highly probable that 
if there were any marketable commodities to be found along that 
const, and anyone there prepared to do business, the Chinese, even of 
those days, would have been the last people to neglect the opportn- 
nity. Dye wood (seppan) and incense (gum-benzoin), may well have 
been loaded there, We have evidence of such trade later on on, that 
const, 

But apart from this possible early connection with an all-sea 
trade route there were in existence land routes along which traffic 
between China and India may well have passed at a very early 
period. ‘The shortesb of these routes was that between. Chumporn 
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and the Pak Chan river, but there were others starting from Chaiya, 
from Patiyu, and from Pran, Anderson, quoting Gievenvelit, 
mentions an “account in the history of the Liang dynasty (502-506) 
“of a place called ‘Tan-Sun, on the narrowest part of the Malay 
“Peninsula, that was the terminus of a trade route across it from the 
“Hast, and along which the commeree of India and China was ear- 
“ried in those days, to escape the journey round the peninsula, Ac- 
“cording to this Chinese account, the town was famons for a wine 
“made from a tree” Thus early we have evidence of a trude in tho 
famous nipa wine of ‘Tonasserim, for where there was wine We may 





be sure there was traffic in it. 


With this evidence to support us I think wé ace justified in 
believing that there was even earlier traffic across the peninsula, 
‘The Chinese navigator dovs not care to venture too far out fron the 
lund; and he would, therefore, try to avoid the open seu passage 
across the Bay of Bengal. Moreover, the full run from China to, 
say, Ceylon would have occupied almost six months; the retum trip 
would have taken another six months, by which time the S. W. 
monsoon would have been changing; and there would have been 
very little time left in which to overhaul the junk, take in another 
cargo, got a much-needed rest, and yet eateh the NE, monsoon for 
the next voyage. down from China: On the other hand, they would 
have rin down from China to, say, Chumporn on the end of the N.E 
iage overland, and return 








monsvon, discharged their cargoes for ea 
ed to-China with the opening 8, W. monsoon, 


So much for conjectural traflic, 


Bowring obtained froin Wade, Chinese Secretary of the super 
intondeney in China, an account of the relations between China and 
Siam: and it is in that account that we find the first actual evidence 
of the foreign traffic of Siam. ‘The first allusion, in the Chinesy 
revords, is made in the period 803-416 A.D. The first record of a 
voyage to Siam comes in 608-621, when a Chinese officer of the 
Board of Works went to Siam. Could he have been going to settle 
a teak contract? ‘Tn 1281-1366 tribute was sent to the Emperor of 
China, In 1386 a Chinese envoy was sent to Siain with thanks for 
100 pieuls of popper and 100 piculs of sappan wood. In 1887 Siam 
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sont thirty elephants ; and in 1389, 1700 piculs of suppan wood. In 
1391 Siam obtained standards of the Chinese weights and measures, 


Although the goods I have mentioned were not sent in the 
way of trade, but rather as tribute, it must be supposed that the 
ships which cavvied the tribute carried als some commercial cargo; 
and in 1403 there is a direct reference to a Siamese trader going 
ashore on the coast of Fuh Kien, In 1456 a Siamese envoy wax 
sont to China to lodge » complaint about the plundering of a Siamese 
vessel by the Chums, ‘The Chams were ordered to give compensa- 
tion, but they retorted that they had merely paid back the § 
in their own coin, In 1608 comes tho first official record in the 
history of Siam. of misdemeanour by the Customs, but it is to he 
observed that the offenders were not the Siamese, but the Chinese, 
the authorities at Canton having wrongfully levied duties on a 
Siamese ship which had been driven into port by stress of weather. 
Tn 1520 the collector of Customs at Canton lost his head, not figura- 
ively but actually, for allowing one of his staif to trade with a 
Siamese ship. ‘The luws against foreign trade are said to have been 
vory strict at the time, but as ships with cargoes were voyaging 
back and fore it is only reasonable to suppose that there was so 
expectation of disposing of the cargoes ; and probably the explanation 
is to be found in the general Kustern system of royal trading. 

Records of trade intercourse with China continue until in 
1722 it ix found that the Emperor commanded the importation of 
300,000 piculs of rice from Sian, Further cargoes were sent, and 
in the reign of the Emperor Yung Ching ninety-six Chinese sailors 
obtained permission not to return to China from Siam. From this 
Tam disposed to think that the early Siamese trading ships were 
tiavigated by Chinese, We have records in the seventeenth century 
to support. this view, and the Dutch treaty of 1664 contained a 
clause by which the King undertook not to employ Chinese sailors in 
his ships sailing to Japan. ‘ 

"In 1785 Siam asked that the restrictions upon the export of 
copper from China might be relaxed, ‘Tha request was not granted, 
By this titne the rico trady between China and Siam was well estith- 
lished, and int 1751 Chitiese bringing up. more than 2000 pieuls of 
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tice were rewarded with a mandarin button, If this tule had © 
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remained in foree some of our loeal Chinese 
gloriously arrayed than the attendants at picture palaces, 


ids would be more 





In 1744 Chinese wore permitted to build ships in Siam and 
to sail them to China for registration. 

While this traffie was growing into a settled condition of 
commercial intercourse, trade was being opened up in other di 
tions. 





‘The first actual mention of a trading vessel in the China 
trade takes us bitck to 1408. ‘Thero is a gap of nearly two centn 
before a connection with Japan can be established. According to 
Satow, “'The earliest extant record.........belongs to the year 1606, 
“when a letter was addressed by the Shogun Iyeyasn to the King 
“of Siam containing a request that some muskets,and incense known 
«to us as ‘eagle-wood might be furnished to him. Bub there is no 
“doubt that commercial intercourse had taken phuee even before this, 
“for the original passports granted to Japanese junks trading to 
«Siam, ot rather to the Malay states of Ligor and Patani, then, as 
“now, forming a part of the Siamese Kingdom, are still in existence, 
“dated as far back as 1592.” 

In 1599 and agaii in.1602 a junk belonging to Patani visited 
Japan, having an envoy on board, ‘There is proof that in 1604 0 
‘Twpanese merchant was resident in Siam, and thut junks passed back * 
and fore on his business, and between 1609 and 1615 there are 
records of ships’ passports having been issued to various Europeans 
for trade with Siam, One, dated 1614, was issued to the famous 
Will Adams, the first Englishman to settle in Japan, 

















Satow gives a long account of the early seventeonth century 
trouble with the Japanese merchants and settlers in Ayuthia, In 
this it ig mentioned that in 1633 there was a Japanese fleet of over 
800 vessels at Ayuthia, 

It is clear that the Japanese connection with Sian’s eomneree 
must have been very powerful ; and concurrently with this trafic of 
Japanese ships there was considerable trade between the two eount- 
ries which was in the hands of the English and Dateh, who wore 
well established in Japan hy this time, and competing with the 
Tapanese for the Siam trade, 
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In 1636 Japan was closed to foreign intercourse, but an ex- 
ception was made in favour of the Chinese, and the Dutch and 
English were permitted to trade with Nakasaki under very restricted 
conditions, The trade with Siam collapsed, as far as its former par- 
ticipants were coneerned. It passed iato the hands of the Chinese. 








‘Tho principal commodities exchanged appear to have be 
from Siam:—ivory, sappan wood, gunpowder, camphor, European 
cloth, gum, deer’ skins, hides, and ray skins; and from Japa 
horses, cotton cloth, lacquer worlk, tea, poreclain, and, copper. 

‘The pioneer seamen of China and Japan were alnost as great 
figurés, in their way, as Mareo Polo— who returned from China by 
way of Malaces in 1295—as Colunbus, da Gama, d’Albuyuergue, 
: Davis, and Drake, I say “in their way” because I think it unlikely 
that either the Chinese or the Japanese were prompted by a desire 
for adventure or discovery to cmbark on the stormy and unknown 
seas, Their voyages wore probably merely the natural: result, of 
venturing time by time a little further along the coasts of the China 
Sea, in search of trade, ‘They do not seem to me to have shown 
anything like the courage of, for instance, Bartholomew Dias, who 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope the Cape of Torments, as he 
called it — in 1486 with two ships of 50 tons, and put back only 
because his men rebelled. 

But these Eastern navigators played their part in #l 
lopinent of Siam’s trade, and while they were doing so certain daring 
Western adventurers were opening up the connection between 
urope and this part of the world. 

‘The success of the efforts to reach the East by sailing round 
the Cape of Good Hope may be attributed to a great extent to the 
Papal Bulls of 1493, 1506, and 1514, by which tho Pope very kindly 
portioned ‘out, the unknown world between’ the Spaniards and thé e 
Portugtese “As the Spaniards claimed the western ‘half of the 
Atlantic the Portuguese were foreed to the East: “In 1497 Vaseo da 
Gama Teft the Tagus, a week or two after John Cabot, sailing from 
Bristol, on his way as he thought to India, had discovered North 
America; and in 1498 da’Gama had sailed across the Southern 
Indian Ocean and reached Colient.’ Others followed, and soon’ the, 
Portuguese had established themselves — the first’ European. powers 
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in the East. In 1508, with the object of cutting off the Mohamme- 
dan trade botweon Malacen and the Egyptian ports, de Sequeira was 
sent to Malacea; and in 1511 d’Albnqnerque captured and fortified 
the town. 

From these days onwards ‘until the nineteenth eontury the 
history of the Far Eastern trade is often a history of war also; and 
in tho beginning it is « history of religions aggression as well, One 
wonders how far the militant missionary spirit of the West has been 
responsible for the existing hatreds, One wonders how far this 
country would have remained tolerant had the Western religions 
activities of the seventeenth contmy been successful. As human 
love is often but thinly divided from hatred, so it seems that the 
Christian religion, based on a gospel of love, has been singularly 
effective in arousing the worst passions of mankind. 

‘The Portuguese were received peacefully in India, They 
found religions toleration; they were not long in establishing © 
reputation for licentiousness and cruelty which has rarely: been 
equalled. ‘The expedition of 1500 under Cabral carried, besides a 
powerful armament, cight Franciscan friars, eight chaplains, and a 
chaplain major. The first act of this militant mission was to seize 
an Arab ship outside Calicut and another vessel in the harbour, 
‘This very successfully paved the way to a commercial and religious 
activity carried on at the point of the sword, Tavernier gives an 
interesting picture of the active side of religions life as it had deve- 
Joped in Goa in the seventesnth contury. 

But to return to the subject of this paper; Anderson records 
that Tristan d’Acunha visited Tenasserim in 1516, and that in 1511 
Fernandez was sent from Malacea by sea to Ayuthia, returning over- 
Jand to Tonasserim. He also mentions “Antonio de Miranda de 
“Azevedo, the second envoy sent by d’Albuquerque to Ayuthia, had 
“as his companion Manuel Frageso, who went to report to d’Albu- 
querque on all matters, ‘merchandise, dresses, and customs of the 
“Iani, and of the latitude of the harbours’ ‘They proceeded by..sea 
“in the first instance to Taranque, and thenee by land with horses 
«gnd draught-oxen.to the city of Siio, and on their return they re 
‘ported thatthe peninsula was very narrow. on that side wherethé 
“Chinese make their navigation, and that from thence it. was only 
ton days’ journey to the coast of Tenasserim, Trang, and Tavoy.” 
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Te is established that at this timo there was trade between 
Tenasserim, Ayuthia, and the Malacea Straits in benzoin and lac. 
‘The reéords of traffic, through ‘Tenasserim, between Siam and the 
West, extending as far ax Bengal and Capo Cuardafui, are fairly 
full; and it is certain that the Portngneso were not long in making 
use of their establishonent at Malacca to take their share in the 
trade. 





In 1516 Coclho was sont as an envoy to Ayuthia, and in the 
next year the Portuguese opened up trade with Patani, Anderson 
mentions that in 1588 there were three lnundred Portuguese in the port, 

Between 1563 and 1581 Caesar Frederick, of Venice, 
made a voyage to the East. He records that “there goeth another 
“ship for the said Captaine of Malacca to Sion, to lade verzino” 
(Brazil wood). He also records the capture of the city of Sion hy 
the king of Pegu in the year 1567. In the same account, he men- 
tions passing by sea near to the city of “Tenasari”. “'Yhis city of 
“right belongeth to the kingdom of Sion, which is situate‘on a great 
“rivers side, which cometh out of the kingdom of Sion; and where 
“{itis river runneth into the sea there is a village ealled Mergim, in 
“whose harbour every yeere there Jade some ships with Verzina, 
‘«“Nypo, and Benjamin, a few cloves, nutmegs and maces which come 
“from the coast of Sion, but the greatest merchandise there is Ver 
«in abd Nypa, which is an excellent wine, which is made from the 
“floure of a tree called Nyper. Whose liquour they distill, and so 
“make an excellent drinke cleare as christall, good to the mouth, 
“nd better to the stomake,"* He goes on to speak of the medicinal 
virtwes, of this excellent wine in glowing terms and with a wealth 
of detail which, although interesting, make the passage somewhat 
unsuitable for inclusion in this paper. 

Following upon the Portuguese came the Duteh, who, as 
‘Mx, Blankewaardt gurmises in his excellent article in U'veil Beono- 
‘pique, (November 1921), had probably visited Siam either on their 
own account; or in the service of the Portuguese towards the ond of 
the sixteenth contury, Mr, Blankwaardt records,that in 1601 van 
Neck made contract with the queen.of Patani concerning commerce: 
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in poppor and the establishment of a factory. Tn 1608 van der Leek: 
and van Waarwyck had visited Aynthin, As a result of the letter 
visit the King of Siam decided to send an embassy to Hollw 





and in 1607 @ party of four“ mandarins” and minor officials: sailed 
for Holland — the first Siamese to visit Emrope. 

Im 1610 the Dutch tnd “a station in Aynthia, which was 
enlarged in 1612, and opened in 1613 hy Brouwer,  Duteh estab 
ments were alsa seb np at tink Ceylon, Ligor, and 
prineipally for tho trade in tin — the Ayuthia establishment 
inainly in hides and sappan wood fof the Japanese trade. 











‘Tho English had become acquainted with Siam before the 
close of the sixteenth century. In 1518 Master Will Barret records 
that “Belatinum Mandalalo cones from Sian.” * I take this to be 
Benzoin. 





Abont 1597 John Davis, whose name is for all time connected 
with the Arctic, visited the enstern coast of the peninsula, (In 1605 
Jus was killed in Patani Bay in a tight with Japanese pirates). An- 
derwn mentions that “By the end of the sixteenth century Siam 
“(Ayuthia) aud ‘Tenasseriin had become known in England to mer- 
“ehants generally, as we find them mentioned in Foulke Grevil’s 
“report, on the memorial submitted to Queen Elizabeth, in 1600, 
‘tating the reasons why English merchants might trade with the 
“Bast Indies, especially to such rich kinglloms as were not subject 
“to the king of Spain and Portugal.” 

‘At this period Patani was a flourishing port, Tt was “resort- 
“ed to by ships from Surat, Goa, and the Coromandel Const, and by 
«junks from China and Japan.’* The English established them- 
selves there im 1612. In the same year they had set foot and housed 
themselves in Ayuthia, Upon arrival at the bar “the native Shah- 
“handar of the port went down probably to receive King James’ 
“letter, but mainly with an eye to a personal present,”* ‘The Shah- 
andar was the Customs or port officer; but that is a long time ago! 
From Ayuthia two Englishmen went to Chiengmai, to trade and ‘to 
report upoh the trading prospects. 








* Anderson. ; 
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‘The establishment of both English and Dutch in Siam natu- 
rally Jed to their intrusion upon the Japanese tradé, Anderson 
mentions that in 1617 the Sea Adventure, which was piloted by Will 
Adams, left Ayuthia for Japan with a cargo of 9,000 skins. Tt was 
a disastrous voyage: thirty-four of the crew died at sea, and upon 
the arrival of the ship in Japanese waters there were only twelve 
men on board able to work, 

Visiting Patani now, one is hardly able to realise that, away 
back in the carly seventeenth century, there were between four and 
five hundred Europeans living there, ‘There is a record of ton Eng- 
lishmen holding a suxt of board meeting in the year 1615 — ton Nai 
Hang in facb—and the inference one draws ‘is that the English 
colony must have beon of considerable size, 

It seems that the Europeans must have overestimated the 
volume of trade which was possible in Siam (the same fault has not 
been unknown in later days, I believe); and before long affairs 
began to go badly with the factories, It must be remembered tha 
the western energy was not being applied to increasing proditetion. 
‘Tho traders were solely ‘engaged in buying and selling. Moreover, 
their activities in this respect were limited. As in other castern 
courts the King of Siam was the chief merchant of the country; and 
commodities bought and sold passed through his hands; and, worse 
still from the point of view of trade, through the hands of his min- 
fsters and officials, ‘ 

‘The temptation to intrigue, one nation against another, must 
therefore have been irresistible, ‘There is no reason to believe that: 
the'early European traders bore the high character of their present 

© day snocessors; and there is no doubt that Ayuthia must have been 
a hot-bed of intrigue; with English, Dutch, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Ghinese all scheming against each other, and the Siamese. 
officials sitting demurely looking on, and making a very reasonable. 
profit ont of the trouble. A dictaphone record of suocessive conver- 
sations between the “Barealon” and the merchants would be worth : 
listening to. : ‘ 
“But it ig to these rough matiner-merchants, these quarrelsome 
and often drunken pioneats, that Siam owes, primarily, the eommerce: 
‘which enables her to-day to stend firmly on her own feet among the 
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nations of the world. Throughout all the troublous years of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth conturies, when the kingdoms of India, 
Sumatra, and Java were falling before the advancinig tide of western 
aggression there is hardly a suspicion that the conquest of Siam was 
ever seriously contemplated. Doubtless to the practical minds of the 
English and Dutch, bent on trade and trade only, the possible profit 
was not sufficiently tempting. And, on the whole, considering what 
trading conditions were in the Bust, thé treatment the traders re- 
ceived was reasonably good. 


‘The quarrels among the merchants reached their height 
when, in 1618, the English Council at Bantam decided to make war 
upon the Dutch for the sutisinction of their losses. The English 
captured on the 5th December the Black Lion “a richly laden ship, 
“with rice, pepper and other commodities from Patani.. In 
“April 1619, John Jourdain, president of the English factories, 
“turned from the coast of Coromandel, with the two ships the Hound 
“and the Sampson to ‘new establish, both with men and sneans, the 
almost decayed factories’ of Jambi, Patani, Siam, and Succadana.... 
They arrived at Patani in June 1619, to find the factory 
“ disorganised by ‘the bus and idle carriage’ of Edward Gillman... 

“ ..sssseeeAdain Denton went to the factory with the goods they had 
“brought, and resided there while the ship lay at anchor in the 
“harbour, John Jourdain’s movements had, however, been carefully 
“observed by the Dutch, who no sooner knew he was at Patani, with 
“only two ships, than they sont Henrick Johnson in pursuit of him 
“with three well’appointed men-of-war, manned by 800 men. On 
“the 17th July, 1619, this strong naval division sailed into the har- 
“bour of Patani, and, taking up its position, at once attacked the 
“two English vessels. The surprise, however, had not been 40 
“sudden but that the English president might have set sail and 
“engaged them a sea, where his chances of success might haye been 
“greater; but he disdained to appear to have run before his enemy, 
ay his doing so might have damaged, in the opinion of the natives, 
«thé reputation his nation had established for courage. He deter- 
“nitied, therefore, to fight them: in full view of the town, and ac- 
“cordingly never moved from his anchor while they bore dows’ on.” 
“him — conduct which one of Jourdain’s contemporaries said deser- 
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«vel ‘favourable consure’, a verdict which every admirer of courage 

“will accept. After a ‘five glasses fight, “their noble president? 

“says Marmaduke Steventon, who fought on board the Hound, was 

“slain in parley’ with the Dutch commander, ‘ receiving his death 
wound, with a musket, under the beat.” * 














The survivors of this fight were taken priser by the Dutch, 
‘heir treatment was uot all that,it might have heen, even in a 
brutal age. « It is described fully by Anderson, who also says that 
the Queon of Patani undertook the protection of the Bnglish and 
their houses— at a price, Generally speaking, everything had a 
, in those far-off days, 











The trade appears to have shown no signs of improvement; 
for both the English and Dutch closed their factories in Ayuthia 
about the year 1623, But the Dutch wetv back again bef 
T have obtained some figures of the rates of duty at this p 
from The History of the Second Reign, by RH. Prince Damiong, 
‘There were five methods of securing w revenue from the trade, viz, 


by 











(1) Foos on passes — permissions to enter for trading, (Ka 
bork long or ka pak ria), 

(2) Import duties. 

(8) » Export duties, > 

(4) Profit from the sale of Government commodities. 

(5) Pre-emption of import earigoos. 

Ib does not appear, nor is it likely, that the trade had dimi- 
nished, No doubt it had grown to some extent; but the Chinese 
had secured a firm hold on the eastern traffic, a hold which was 
strengthened after 1636, when Japan was closed to foreigners; and 
the trade of Morgui and Tenasscrim was probably carried largely 
first by Indian eraft and later by Company's ships from Masulipatam 
and Madvas. ‘The Company's factory at Madras was established in 
1689. 





About 1660 trade scems to have ituproved, and the 
English factory in Ayuthia was resettled in 1662, A 
letter to ‘Surat “deseribes the goods vendible in the” Sian 





“Andorson. 
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market. They are—cloths of various kinds, calicues, chintzes, Joong- 
hhees, and long-cloths A letter from the authorities at Fort St. 
George, quoted by Anderson, descibes the trade in 1663:—“The 
«Moors supply Siam with goods, which they send vic Tennassarro, 
“but they carry them 40, dayos by land, and pay severall customes, 
“and are at about 509to. and changes more than ye goods yt goe by 
“shipping, soe yt if wee used yt ‘Trade, wee shall quickly beate yn 
“out. The Dutch, it is true lade many shipps from thenee, but ye 
“most of them carry provisions for Malacca and Batavia, the rest are 
“imployed wet Tynn, Elephants Teeth, Lead, and Sappan Wood, 
“there is alsoe brought unto the place by shipping all sorts of South- 
“Soa com, silk, Gold, and pes. of 2, Suge, Dopp. Tuttanague, Am- 
“ber-Gresce, Muske, Agala, Beniamen &e when Mr, Bland- 
«well was theire, there was 15 sayll of Dutch shipps, besides their 
“Japan fleote. ” 











‘At this time the Dutch were more less at war with Siam, 
although it does not appear that their factory was closed; but in 
1664 they concluded a treaty by which the King undertook not to 
employ any Chinese in his ships going to Japan, and by which, also 
the Dutch secured a monopoly of the trade in hides, and the King 
contracted to supply them with 10,000 piculs of sappan wood ennna~ 
ly.., In this treaty the Dutch attempted to secure freedom for their 
frado, and from the directness of the language used it is plain that 
the matter “was considered to be one of great  iiportance. 
‘The Honourable Company shall be free to nogotinte, deal, and 
“correspond with all persons no matter whab rank they occupy 
“whenever the Honourable Company may choose to do so, without, 
‘as has happenéd before, being interfered with either directly 
“or indirectly by anybody whosoever he may be” ‘There is nothing’ 
of the language of secret. diplomacy about that, 


‘The treaty also furnishes the first vefurenee to extra-territorinl 
Jurisdiction in Siam. ‘The clause rung:—* Should (God forbid) any 
“of the Company's residents commit a grave erime in Siam, neither 
“the King nor the Siameso courts shall judge him, but le shall be 
“dolivered to the chief of the Honourable Company, in order to be 
“ punished according to Dutch law: and in caso the said chief him- 
self commit a capital crime, His Majesty shall have power to place 
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until notice shall have been given of the same 





hin under av 
“to the Governor-General.” 
In 1662 the French made their first appeain 
‘pe person of the Bishop of Bérythe, Ife was followed, i 
Francis Pally, Bishop of Heliopolis. ‘The priests made 
to interest the King in their faith, although ‘they received what 
Anderson calls “a rude shock" when they found that religion, as 
oll as commeree, is subject to competition—Mohammedan emissaries 


nce it 





putting in an appearauce in 1668 to urge the claitns of their faith, 

‘The Bishop of Heliopolis made a visit to Rome, and returned 
in 1673 with letters and presents from the Pope and Louis XLV. 
In 1676 and 1677 more missionaries arrived ; sand in 1680 came 
the traders, following their pioneer footsteps, 

One does not like to question the motives of these notably 
good and brave men, Doubtless they were merely pawns moved at 
the will of the master minds in France, but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the development of Siam might have progressed imuch 
ly, and on different lines, had not some of these earnest 
tical men set foot inthe country. 





more « 
but mpr 
A. Siamese embassy was sent to France, and in 1685 de 
Chaumént arrived, to eet the seal, as he thought, and as the sanguine 
de Choisy thought, upon the work of the missionaries, In their 
company was de Forbin, who remained to command the forces at 
Bangkok, and whose journal, like that of de Choisy, is interesting 
reading, if only on account of the simple egotismn disclosed. Ib ix 
quite clear that, like many another hopeful young man who has 
come to this country, de Forbin imagined that he was destined to 
sway the rod of empire in Siam’; and: it is equally clear that he 
imagined that he possessed the force of character to wrest that rod 
from the hands of Phaulkon, He was mistaken; he was a man of 
no charactor at all, but Tam grateful to him for one thing— he has 
shown me where that old story of the elephant and the tailor — the 
tailor pricking the inquisitive tramk with his needle, and the annoy- 
ed animal passing on to return later with its trunk full of water 
wherewith to souse the tailor—whero that dear old story of our 
childhood euue from, ‘The evidence is invontrovertible because de 
Yorbin saw it happen! 
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De Choisy mentions the war with Coleonda, and states 
that Siam had captured a vessel of Cloleanda, and that 
six Siamese vessels had heen fitted ont and amned, three command 
ed by Pr mon, 





nen, and three hy: Engtis 





‘This embassy was the beginning of the downfall of Phaulkon, 
T have said, that there is hardly a suspicion that the conquest of Siam 
was ever seriously contemplated, IF made that statement in a quali- 
fied form heeanse it is by no means certain what was in Phautkon's 
mind, or in the minds of Louis XTV and of Colbert. The opinions 
of the English and Dutch traders are seaveely veliable. After his 
change of religion Phaulkon ceased to be a friend of either of the 
groat companies; and the English, although at one time they sug- 
gested that King Charles should confer s title of honour upon hi 
(the decoration bribe was not unknown then), were particularly bitter 
because of Phaulkon’s former connection with their Company. What- 
ever were the motives which prompted the chief actors, there ean he 
no doubt that the French mission of de Chaumont, followed by that 
of de la Loubére in 1687, opening up, apparently, the most glowing 
prospects, resulted in a disaster which involved not only the French 
but the whole trading’ community and the development of the 
country. 

De la Loubére gives an indication of the commercial situation 
in his time, « The richest of the foreigners, and above all the Moors 












“have withdrawn elsewhere since the King has reserved to himself 
“nearly all thesforeign trade, His royal father did the same and 
“ perhaps it has been the policy of Siam to act thus from time to 
“time. Nevertheless it ix certain that commerce has nearly always 
been free and that it has often flourished in Siam, Fernand Mandex 
“Pinto says thst, in his time there came every: year more than a 
“thousand foreign vessels; new there are only two or three Dutch 
“Darques.” Hee goes on to comment upon the heavy taxation of the 
people, on the corvée, and on the Inck of civenlntion of the money 
collected as revenne, stating that much of it never returns to the 
people, but remains in the royal hands. 





One result of this state of affairs was that the Indian mer- 
chants withdrew to Tenasserim and Mergni, where they had ‘a free 
field for their trading operations, But Phaulkon resolved to have a 
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share in it for the King and for himself, He appointed, as Shah- 
andar of Mergui, one Sainel White,» Company's servant, Tn 
addition to being Crstoms and port officer White was ‘commerein! 
agent for the King. It would appear thatit was not remarkable in 
those days that a Enropean Customs official should be expected to 
know something of commercial affairs, But that is a long time ago. 

Before this had happened commereo had been growing very 
diffionlt in Ayuthia, ‘The English factory had a large sum of money 
owing to them, and had petitioned, without result, for assistance in 
collecting the money. A cargo of English woollen manufactures, 
worth £10,000, arrived in 1681 ; but its sale does not appear to have 
helped the Company; for they began to make plans for leaving. 

‘The Company's officers were unreliable—one of them ex- 
plained away the absence of 500 chests of Japan copper by saying 
that they had been destroyed by white ants — and the King’s officers 
wore obstructive, Merchants were given no consideration; indeed 
they were imprisoned and pilloried; and things were plainly in a 
state of grave disorder. It is obvious that the primitive ideas of the 
court upon commerce were unsuited to the conditions of the trade; 
and one can see in all this welter of confusion, s0 prejudicial both to 

2 the interests of the country and of the traders, how unavoidable was 
3 the development of the safeguards which treaties and laws provide, 
Both sides insisted upon the preservation of the monopoly 
‘ system. As we have scen, the Dutch had secured a monopoly of the i 











hide trade, ‘They held also the privilege of being the sole tin buyers ‘ 5 
in Ligor, a privilege confirmed to them in 1668, in the ratification of : 
their treaty of 1664, In 1675 the English were given a monopoly a 


‘: in tin in Chaiya, Chumporn, Tattang, and Pompin. Anderson thinks 
‘that Tattang is a small island in Chaiya Bay, and Pompin, or Phun- 
phin, is situated on another island in the Bay. He is, I think, 
wrong, Tattang is Thalang, or Puket; and Pompin is Pang Nga, on 
‘thé mainland north-east of Puket. The concession was obviously 
intended to give the English the control of the tin at both ends of 

the overland routes. 
White at Mergui seems to have given most of his attention 
to naval operations against Goleonda, He was soon in trouble, and 
‘vas recalled to Aynthia, where he was treated very. coldly hy 
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Phaulkon, While he was there the Maceassar rebellion broke out, 
in which two English captains and fonr Frenchmen wore killed. 
White returned to Mergni, and the Golconda war was prosecuted until 
the relations hetween the English Company and the Siamese became 
s0 strained that at last the Company determined to scize Mergui. 
A ship was sent thither. High-handed action was taken by the 
English, which aroused the anger of the Siamese; and on the 14th 
July 1687 the people of Mergni broke bounds, and s massaere of the 
English ensued — White having the good fortune to make his exeape. 

De la Loubére arrived in 1687 with a large suite of officers 
and pricsts, and 1400 French soldiers commanded by General des 
Farges, ‘The following year Phaulkon was dead, the French were 
Arivon out, and a new King was on the throne, ‘The Dutch alone 
seem to have come untroubled through those troublous times. 

Both English and French seem to have made efforts to resume 
commercial relationships with Siam, ‘but apparently without any 
Airect results upon trade, Indeed the president at Madras proposed 
a private subscription war against Siam, That president's name is 
known all over the world-torday. He was Elihu Yale, after whom 
Yale University was named.* 

‘Trading conditions were not good, Piraey was only too com- 
‘mon in the Indian seas; and it was at this time that the renowned 
Captain. Kidd, sent out to suppress the evil-doers, found piracy so 
atinactive an occupation that he became the worst pirate of them all, 

‘A writer in 1678 gives a detailed account of the commeree of 
Siam at this time, an account which is to be found as an appendix to 
Anderson's Znglish Intercourse, From this statement we find that 
the chief products of the country were:—Agilla or eaglewood, areca, 
sappan, elephants, saltpoter, lead, tin, ivory; “all weh, are 
engrossed by the King.” His Majesty seems to have been 
content with about two-hundred per cenf, profit upon his trading. 

‘The more vulgar commodities. wherein all p'sons’ have liber- 
ty to trade” were iron, rice, “jagarah” (palm-sugar), timber, salt, ray 
hides, and,“ cheroon”. Anderson fails to identify cheroon. Tt is 
possible ‘that ié may be Karaboon (camphor) 

© Anderson. 


4,Sinoe this paper wns ead it ke boon noggeted to me by Me: Gig Chit 
‘oheroon™” may be the Arabie "Karun"? (horn). 














The imports were “Rawe and wronght. silke, Quick Silver, 

‘Tatenagno, Poreellaine, Wrought copper, and Tron Pans”. 

‘Much of this import trade was not for home consumption Int 
for sale elsewhere, Copper, spelter; and poreslain were, for instance, 
hartored for ealieo from Surat and the Coromandel coast. 

‘Phe shipping consisted of one or iwo yearly ships to Japan, 
and Canton, and sometimes to Amoy. A King’s ship was sont evory 
year to Manila, Other shipping, exeopting two or three vessels 
owned hy other merchants, was in the hands of the Chinese. 

‘The Dutch found their chief profit, at the end of the century, 
in their tin and hide monopolies, particularly the latter. 








‘The information available concerning Siam's commeres in the 
eighteenth century is seanty. Conditions were by no means favour- 
able to trade, for during the greater part of the century the country 
was the battlefield of invading and insurrectionary forces, ‘The 
possession of Mergui and Tenasserim was lost; and Ayuthia was 
destroyed. The city where once foreign traders gathered in their 
hundreds ceased for ever to be a commercial centre, » The condition 
of the country may be imagined from the fact that it was necessary 
to import rice to feed the people. 

‘That some form of commercial enterprise still remained we 
Know from the Chinese records already quoted ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the trade of the country must have lain dormant. 

With the establishment of peaceful conditions, trade began to 
awake again ; but the European portion of that trade was no longer 
controlled by the great companies of the past, nor was it—and this 
is much more important — hampered by their jealousies and intrigues. 
‘The trade which was slowly but surely being built up was a fair 
trade, subject to the ordinary conditions of business competition. 
‘The day of monopolist companies had passed. ‘They had served their 
purpose in.a period when private enterprise, far away from the big 
markets of the world, was.an impossibility ; and having fulfilled their 
mission, Time, in the pleasantly casual way he has with his servants, 
Aropped them gently into the stream. 

Royal trading continued until the reign of King. Phra Nang 
Klao, who upon his accession announced his intention of not being a 
King merchant”, I have the particulars, taken. from H.RH, 
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Prince Damrong’s Hislory of the Second Reign, of aur interesting 
Government. instruction, in the year 





voyage made by x ship, und 











1818, She appears to have sailed from ‘Trang, carrying elephants 
and tin, 
Value Vieals Tieuls 
of Cargo:—Blephants 8862 Cargo sold in India for 
Tin 8430 Elephants 7206 
Labour 1958 Yin 10851 
Total 19250 ‘Total 18057 





Less — Kw Tamniem 2022 
Wages 1232 


3254 3254 








Nob total 14803 
Alossof 4447 





19250 


But the transaction did not stop Utere. ‘The instructions were 
to bring back certain white cloth, ‘The Indian merchant, however, 
was unable to furnish this cloth, and asked that the ship, might 
return for it in the following year; but he supplied four kinds of 
white cloth of a total value of Ticals 4350. 

Washing and Ironing this cloth cost ‘Ticals 457 (the dhobie 
was doing well). The value of the cargo was, therefore, Ticalé 4807, 
“‘Thevefore,” says the letter from which Iquote, “the Indian dealer 
still owes the ship ‘Ticals 9956.” (I make the figure 'Ticals 9996, but 

the account is near enough to accuracy for our purpose) And Phyw 
Naken is ordered to fit out the ship with elephants and tin the next 
year, to take this debt in cloth. 

From w mere outsider's point of view, it seems that it would 
have been cheaper to bring the ship back light, and cut the loss of 
the 4447 ticals made on the outward voyage ; for it will be observed 
that the shortage referred to in the letter is not on the capital ex-” 
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penditure, but on the proceods of the sale, by which, as I have 
shown, a loss of Ticals 4447 had already been incurred. 

It was a poor commercial effort, but a fine example of the 
folly of government trading; a lesson which the world seems to be 
slow to learn, 

“ As it was in the begining 
Ts to-day official sinning 
And shall be for evermore.” ; 

Crawfurd gives some interesting details of the trade of Bang- 
kok in 1822, putting the whole of the Siam-China trade, carried in 
about 140 junks, at 561,500 piculs; and the trade with the Strait 
Cochin-China, and the Gulf ports, carvied in 200 junks, at 450,000 
piculs. Outside the junk traffic, commer intercourse seems to 
have beon.nogligible, except for a certaih amount of ; trade with, 
Penang by the overland routes, 

‘The land routes to Morgui and Pak Chan were eldsed to trade 
after the Burmese conquest, and it is only in the last Yow years’ that 
tho lust siamed route has been re-opened as a road, “When T crossed 
it a few years buck it was hardly even o track. Fraser crossed it 
im 1861 and found it rather trying, However ho obtained some 
satisfaction from his exploit, for he records solemnly in his official 
Yeport that it is “a ronte quite unknown and has never been travers- 
ed by Europeans,” * Apart from the traffc of cuntuvies, an officint of 
his own goverament — ‘Tremonhoere — had crossed and reported upon 
ib only cightoon years before, 

Harris, of Burney’s embassy, spoaks of the still oxisting 
traffic between Chaiya and Pung Nga, and op the southerii routes, 
‘rang to Nakorn Sritamaraj and Kedah to Singora, 

Tn Crawfurd's time tho pepper produced in Siam was esti- 
mated at 60,000 piculs; sticklac 16,000 piculs; sappan wood at 
30,000 ; ivory at 1,000; and fine cardamums af 500. Teak was used 
as formerly iti ship-building, but very little was exported, One in- 
téresting picee of idformation given by Crawfurd is that passengers 
“form the most valuable importation from China to Siam. ‘The rate 
“of psssago money between Bangkok and Amoy is eight Spanish 
“dollars, and between Bangkok and Changlim six Spanish dollars — 

















 Misalanaous Popes slang fo Indo-China” 
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“ready money in both eases, ‘The commander furnishes provisions, 
“A single junk has been known to bring 1200 passengers to Bang- 
“kok; and Lam told that the annual immigrations into that place 
“may be moderately estimated at seven thousand,” 

In 1824 came Hunter, the first British-born merchant to re- 
side in Bangkok. Mr. Adey Moore says that in 1835 Hunter had four 
vessels annually making voyages for him, 

In 1822 the Crawfurd mission, and in 1825 the Burney mis- 
sion, came to Bangkok. ‘The latter resultod in the abolition of the 
heavy duty charges on imports and exports, .and substituted a uni- 
form measurement duty—a bad arrangement, but, judging by its 
effects, a much better one than the system it superseded, undoubtedly 
decause it put an end to the irregular and oppressive assessment. of 
duties, Ono very important clause in Burney’s treaty stipulated 
that merchants “ shall be allowed to buy and sell without’ the inter- 
vention of other persons.” In another clause it was stipulated that 
merchants “shall be protected and permitted to buy and sell with 
facility.” One hundred and fifty years had parsed since the Dutch 
attempted to secure the same reasonable privilege, but still the coun, 
try had not learned how essential is liberty to trade. It was a very 
importanb matter, for, although the King had ceased to be a “King 
métehant,” the ight of pre-emption was still claimed and exercised 
by the Government officials, and trade was very seriously hampered, 
Crawfurd mentions that an American ship which came to Bangkok 
to complete its cargo by taking in a small quantity of sugar, was 
Kept waiting for about six weoks before it was allowed to receive its 
‘cargo. 

Ruschenberger, the chronicler of the Roberts American Mis- 
sion of 1836, says that only two American vessels had visited Bang- 
Kok in eight years, although at one time there had been at least 2200 
tons of American shipping in the trade, 

This writer’ gives particulars of the commerce in his timo, 
although it is not clear whether he is giving figures of production or 
of foreign commerce, I think much of it is inland traffic, 








‘The principal figures are 
Paddy bh 1,696,423 picuils 
Teak: a 127,000 trees 
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Sippan wood se 200,000 pieuls 
Coconut oil 600,000 js 
Sugar * 96,000 é: 
Palm sugar 150,000 jars 
Salt 8,000 eoyans 
Pepper 38,000 piculs 
Cardamuns 4,550 i 
Sticklae 8,000 = 
Tron 20,000 5 
Ivory 300 : 
Gamboge 200 ¥ 
Deer horns 26,000 pairs 
Buffalo hides... 500 pieces 
Cow hides 100,000 x 
Benjamin 100 piculs 
Dried fish 19,000 ‘ 
Rosewood es 200,000 . 


But although the treaty appeared to have cleared the way to 
commereial freedom, affairs were ‘still far front satisiactory. Mr. 
Adey Moore quotes some of Hunter’s troubles; and whether or not 
Hunter's case was quite as sound as he made it out to be it is appa- 
rent that the Government was still far from realising its responsi- 
bilities, 

Pallegoix records, with eloquent indignation, the great number 
‘of monopolies which existed in his day and blames an English 
Ambassador for suggesting the idéa to the King, ‘These monopolies 
were “farms”: and the good bishop probably forgot that France and 
England had both the same form of revenue collection in the days 

_ when their revenue services were still in their infancy. ‘The farm 
system is always bad, but the Government was at least reaching out 
for control and had definitely abandoned state trading. 

I do not think the Bishop was a sound authority upon com- 
metee, Incidentally he mentions that the measurement duty of 
1700 ticals per wah was made expressly to hinder Europeans, and 
especially the English, in their trading. Tt was, of course, the rate 
agreed upon when Burney inade his treaty. But the Bishop: thinks 
that a measurement duty by which a cheap catgo paid as.much duty: 
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as a valuable one was a very reasonable and even advantageons 
system, ‘The trading community expressed their opinion in results 
whon the system was changed, 

Bowring’s treaty of 1856 was the inevitable onteome of the 
existing state of affairs, and its value may be judged by the remark- 
able development of Siam’s trade sinee the treaty was made, a deve- 
lopment which would not have been possible if the safeguards and 
assurances provided by the treaty had not been secured. Tt must 
not be overlooked, however, that there were other important agencies 
ab work, ‘The treaty was made at a time when the ‘Throne was oc- 
cupied by an enlightened and enterprising Monarch whose life wax 
devoted with singular faithfulness to the interests of his country. It 
‘was a time, also when steam was taking the place of sail (the first 
steam ship was brought to Bangkok by Huntey in 1843); and car- 
goes could be carried up and down tho iulf independently of the 
monsoons. As ston vessels increased, the junk traffic, and with it 
the Chineso control, diminished, Ono after another the trading 
nations of the world —some of than nations which had bome no 
share of the heat and burden of the pioneer days — copied Bowring’s 
treaty, Consulates were established, and under their shelter, secured 
from oppression and guaranteed against injury resulting from cap- 
rico and corruption, the foreign merchants built up, in a country 
which was only just beginning to lean the art of good government, 
the substantial edifice of commercial proxperity which wo see to-day. 

A comparative appendix shows the growth of Siam’s com- 











merece, 

Looking back over the history of Siam's commerce, two ro 
markable features stand out above all others. 

‘The first is that throughout the whole period we ave dealing 
with the sane export commodities, ‘Tho trade has been extended 
only in quantity, and not in variety. ‘There are few countries of 
which this can be said; there are few countries which have been so 
Jong in contact, with trade and have still retained their primitive 
commercial characteristics. The centuries have added no new pro- 
duets of the soil, produced no new craftmanship, Furthermore they 
have not seen the growth of a native commereial community. Whilo 
the people of Siam have progressed in the art of government and 
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have developed great ability in directing and controlling official 
affairs, they have sequined no powers of judgment’ or application in 
connection with the affairs of commerce, ‘Their business ability has 
not risen above the stage of bargaining. ‘The spirit of commerce 
has passed them-by, although the lure of profit has not; and they 
remain sloof, untanght, and disinclined to learn, 

This brings me to my second point, which ig that the com- 
mereial developinent of Siam has at all times been in the hands of 
foreigners. Setting on one side the Royal and offical traders, who 
merely bought and sold conimodities which their power enabled 
them to emtrol, it is a startling fact that the trading houses have 
always been foreign, and that even the ships, built in Siam of Siam- 
ese titnber, and earying Siamese produce, have been manned and 
piloted almost entively by foreigners— Chinese, Japanese, Indian, 








and European.” 
T cannot close without inviting you to think of the men to 
whom Siam owes its emergence from the obscurity of a veiled East- 
ern existence; those rough-tongued, hard-living merchant adven- 
turers of the West, who, attracted by the hope of glory as well as by 
the lusb of gain, set out im their small craft. across the uncharted 
seas, fearful of dangers natural and supernatural, yet daring all. 
‘There are great names among them, names which have come 
down through the centuries, and will pass on to future generations; 
‘great names whose lustre is reflected on this country. 
‘Their bones lie on the sea-floors of these coasts, and in the 
__ gass'grown forgotten comers of sleepy townships; but their work 


stands. 
’ 





* Note:—Dobing the last fow years a beginning bas been attempted with, 
-nnoned commeraial leet, ‘The development of this enterprise will be watohed 
ith sympathete interest, : 
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Appendix. 


Comparison of Trade Figures at different periods during the last seventy years, ‘The figures for 1850 are 
those given by Mgr. Pallegoix. ‘They do not appear to be at all reliable, many of them being obviously overestimated. 
‘The figures for 1919-20 are not the latest available, but that year is taken as the last year of comparatively 





normal trade except for the Rice exports. 






















































Pasotrat, Comconmiss, | 1850. 1692. 2001, + 10-0. 
Agila Wood i a | Pas. 6,000 | Pots. a5 | Pate. 700 | Fels, 1072 
Bonzoin oils 200 | ow st] on ws | u 
Cardamoms ale 6,700 2970 |» oar | 5,885 
Coconut OU. Bas 700,060, 4s i te 
Gotten Bales 200,000 |v az | ow 581 | 6,428 
Fish Pals. 390,00 | nose | aman | 156,729 
Gamboge + cae Wea oo | a | 45] w 649 
Hider—Butfal and Cow Sl] skins. 220,00 | roa | y4se | 60,270 

Skins aod2e | ( Sking 153952 | ing 
fe EERE TRE PORT te ] me ate 
Pairs agra | Pairs 2190 | Pairs 250 
ee ee as ta |{ to = 
= s+ | Pots 60,000 2 & 1 & 
a | Pas. 20,000 t 4 8 = 
z eters 00 | |» ol Ww 
_ Eee 70,00 | wor | wa |, 16,544 
ee s+ | Copans 15,000,000" | 4, 3426798 | oy. Monee |, 7,400,458 
edhe 12,000 |, 16008 | 95,085 |, 1,048,602 
= | Pas 600,000, | sau | asa], | eh 
ae | u0 | 4351 | eet |, 17,808 
en er 250,00 | 4, 45] wl, * me 
se | Jars 180,000, = = Be 
‘Tons nase |f Tone 83,607 
ve | me nwo Tia eee | Bee 
1892, 1901. 1919-20. 
‘Total Value of Trade:— 
£ £ £ 
Imports... 1,838,462 2,893,032 12,272,968 
Exports... 1,481,936 4,589,222 15,718,170 








- + Average export in normal 
This gure is plainly absurd, years=Pels. 18,000,000. 
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Pattani Guns and Foundry Site. 


The following note on the guns east at Pattani mentioned in 
Mr, Sewell’s recent paper on “Somo old Siamese Guns” has been 
contributed by Mx. John Bowen, of tho Royal Department of Mines, 
Pattani:— 

Tho sito of the foundry where the Pattani guns were mado 
is a short distance to tho East of the rained Mosque on the Pattani- 
Joring road. ‘The road passes through the site, which is unmistak- 
able owing to the barren and burnt nature of the soil— which 
contains pieces of old iron, and portions of pottery that appear 
to have been used to smelt the metal and to which is attached 
slag, but beyond this, there is nothing in the way of ruins to indicate, 
the site. 

This area is known as “Dalam Cota,” which was translated 
to me as “ Within the walls,” and is near to Campong Kersel, the 
biggest hutment in the locality. Its age is estimated to be upwards 
of 200 years — based on the fact that the ruined Mosque is over 100 

“> so.years old and that the foundry antedates that very considerably. 


- ‘The translation given above, led me to enquire about these 
‘ PNR matipsatebout 40 to 50 years of age, took me to a pot G 








about 150 yda, to the East of the Mosque, where I was shown-some 
high banklike ground. These men claimed that this was originally 
‘an earth and brick wall surrounding the whole foundry area, 

: ‘Two gates are reported to have existed, one on the East and 
the other on tho West side of the enclosure. ‘The Western gate is 
supposed to have been almost on the,road, and there certainly exist 

~ numbers of large bricks in the vieinity, far bigger than those manu- 
factured there in these days, Big blocks resembling concrete aro to 
be found also. The cementing material is mostly of a gravelly 
nature, and contains a small proportion of crushed sea shells. 

Outside the walls is a moat some 30 metres in width, the 
present bottom of which is rather loss than 8 metres below the walls, 

: ‘This is said to extond around Dalam Cota, and connects with the 

sea in both directions, via somo inlets, I investigated this for a short 
distance on each side of the road. The moat. is cortainly quite well 
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defined here, and is now utilized for the growing of Paddy for which 
purpose it appears very suitable owing to the moisture it contains. 

Some 20 to 80 years /,to— whilst the residents wore tilling 
the oil — the skeleton of an old boat was discovered. ‘The suggested 
dimensions wore:—Beam 9 yds, Length 18 yda, ond as only the 
skeleton of the boat was found, the depth was difficult to determine. 
‘Thos dimensions are probably much exaggerated, but easily conform 
to possibilities, for tho moat is cortainly Inrgo enough to contain 
such a vessel. ‘ 

‘Timber from this old bont has been used to build houses 
the ‘heighbourhood, but my Malay informant was not prepared to 
show the any of it, : 

With the Boat were found pieees of old fibre rope the thick- 
‘nese of a man's autkle. 

Only three large guns are said to have been manufactured 
‘at Dalam Cota, Their names as known locally are "Sri Negri” the 
Digest, «Toh Buak” and “'Too:Dhu Lia,” 

‘Two of theso aro at Bangkok, the 

Local tradition says thatthe 
the province, and that they were made by Malays, but on my. Sg: 
gesting that perhaps Chinese had done the work, it was agroed that 

















“this might easily be so, Small coins, about half an inch in diameter 


‘on Which were inseribed Chinese or Arabic charactors, have been 
fovind near the foundry. site, but none were in a sufficient state of 


preservation to-allow of their removal and Keeping. 


‘Abdo! Kadir had it that the guns were supposod to have 


boon mado by Arabians, but-Phat in all probability they were tho 
work of Chinese. 66 
Ono Malay declares that he sttff possesses a cannon ball. of 


iron, It is about 4 inches in diameter and is said to have been m: 
at Dalam Cota. z 











Correction. In Mr, Sowell’s paper on “Somovold Siamese Guns” 
(SS. Journal Vol. XV, part 1) page 2 line 12, for «approx. 
15 grammes)” and “(approx. 12 kg.)” read (1 baht = 
approx, 15 grammes) and (1 chang—approx. 12 kg) 
respectively. 4 






















